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From the Christian Observer. 
SEYMOUR’S MORNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS. 


Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome : being Notes 
of Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the 
subject of Religion in the City of Rome. By the 
Rev. M. H. Seymour. London: Seeley. 


We consider this work of Mr. Seymour's as one 
that is likely to be of much service in the Romish 
controversy. Circumstances appear to have favored 
Mr. Seymour in obtaining for him free and unre- 
served communication with some of the leading 
Jesuits at Rome, and he seems to have availed him- 
self with much tact of the opportunity thus afforded 
him of ascertaining their precise views, and the 
strength of their arguments in various important 
points on which we are at issue with the Church 
of Rome. 

Mr. Seymour informs us, in his Introduction, 
how this happened, and as it might appear, without 
his own explanation, that he misled the parties with 
whom the interviews were held as to his real state 
of mind, we give his own account of the matter. 


During my constant attendance at all the services 
of the Church of Rome, I was observed by a Roman 
gentleman who held office in the papal court; and, 
being acquainted with him, he remarked one day to 
my wife, that I seemed much interested in these 
things; and asked whether I would not like to 
make the acquaintance of some of the clergy. Hav- 
ing learned from her my wishes to that effect, he 
called some days after to say he had been with his 
personal friend the Padre Generale—the father-gen- 
eral of the Jesuits—and had mentioned to him my 
wish to enter into communication with the clergy, 
and he seemed to intimate that this was sure to 
convert me to the Church of Rome. He added that 
the father-general had directed two members of the 
order to wait on me, to give me any information 
which I might desire. These gentlemen came in 
due course. They soon presented me to others. 
They introduced me to the professors of their estab- 
lishment, the Collegio Romano, and thus a series of 
conversations or conferences, on the subject of the 
points at issue between the Churches of England 
and Rome, commenced and were carried on, as oc- 
easion offered, during the whole period of my resi- 
dence at Rome. A portion of my notes of these 
conversations constitutes this present volume of 
** Mornines amMonG THE Jesuits at Rome.” 

I dealt with all frankness with these several gen- 
tlemen, as to the object of their visit. They were 
under the impression, which they were at no pains 
to conceal, that I was disposed favorably towards 
their church ;—that I was one of those Anglican 
clergymen, who neither understand nor love the 
Church of England, and who, in a restless dissatis- 
faction and love of change, are prepared to abandon 
her communion for that of Rome, and who only 
wait a little encouragement, and eon instruc- 
tion, before taking the last step. I was very care- 
ful to undeceive them, stating that I should be most 
happy to confer with them on the differences be- 
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tween the two churches, but that I could not do so 
under a false color—that I was devotedly attached 
in judgment and in feeling to the Church of Eng- 
land—that I looked on her as the Church of God in 
England, and the most pure, most apostolic, most 
scriptural of all the churches of Christendom—that, 
without unchurching other churches, she was still 
the church of my judgment and of my affections ; 
and that | had never for a moment harbored the 
thought of abandoning her for any other church, 
and especially for the Church of Rome. 

My new friends, for such their subsequent con- 
duct proved them to be, seemed surprised at the 
decision of my opinions ; and expressed their won- 
der that I could refuse to hold communion with 
the Church of Rome. 

I stated that I felt very strong objections, as they 
appeared to me, against that church; but that, if 
those objections were removed—if they, who were 
priests of the Church of Rome, could remove them 
—if they, living at the fountain-head of that church, 
could prove them futile, in that case they should 
find me free to act, and prepared to act on my en- 
lightened convictions, and 1 would without hesita- 
tion join their communion. 

They generally asked me to state my objections, 
as they felt assured that they would be able to re- 
move them. 

This invitation led to a series of conferences or 
conversations with some of these gentlemen. (pp. 
3—5.) 


In these interviews Mr. Seymour displays, we 
think, much acuteness in drawing out his oppo- 
nents so as to obtain from them a clear admission 
as to the real character of Romish views on various 
important points on which generally much reserve 
is adopted by Popish controversialists in their com- 
munications with Protestants ; and we are not sur- 
prised, when we read the account here given of 
their conversations with Mr. Seymour, to find him 
making the following remarks :— 


I have learned, and must bear about me forever 
the memory of the lesson, never again to regard the 
extremities of credulity as inconsistent with the 
most scientific attainments; or to suppose that 
what seems the most absurd and marvellous super- 
stition is incompatible with the highest education ; 
or to think that the utmost prostration of the mind 
is inconsistent with the loftiest range of intellectual 
power. There was in some of my friends an ex- 
traordinary amount of scientific attainments, of 
classical erudition, of polite literature, and of great 
intellectual acumen ; but all seemed subdued and 
held, as by an adamantine grasp, in everlasting 
subjection to what seemed to them to be the reli- 
gious principle. This principle, which regarded 
the voice of the Church of Rome as the voice of 
God himself, was ever uppermost in the mind, and 
held such an influence and a mastery over the whole 
intellectual powers, over the whole rational being, 
that it bowed in the humility of a child before every- 
thing that came with even the apparent authority 
of the church. I never could have believed the 
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extent of this, if I had not witnessed it in these 
remarkable instances. ‘They seemed to regard the 
eanons of the church preeisely as we regard the 
decisions of Scripture ; and just as we regard any 
unbelief of the statements of Holy Scripture as 
infidelity, so they regard every doubt as to the 
judgment of the church as the worst infidelity. It 
seemed as if a doubt of it never cast its shadow 
across their minds. (pp. 5, 6.) 


One of the first subjects of conversation natu- 
rally was the Tractarian movement in the English 
Chureh. 


He then begged of me to explain my idea of the 
manner in which the movement was likely to op- 
erate. 

I answered, that the Anglican church stood be- 
tween two systems—between Romanism and dis- 
sent. These were the two extremes, to one or other 
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of which all who loved extremes were likely to pre- 
cipitate themselves. The party of the movement 
desired to draw her nearer and nearer to Rome—to | 
give her more and more a similarity to the Church | 
of Rome ; and by that very course had led their | 
opponents to run into the opposite extreme. It had | 
evoked an antagonistic spirit, that was sure to lead | 
nearer and nearer to dissent ; and I added that my | 
own conviction was, that the real evil, the impend- | 
ing danger, was, the people forsaking the Church | 
of England, as a church declining towards Rome ; | 
and then utterly overthrowing and destroying her | 
—a danger like that which arose out of the pro-| 
ceedings of Archbishop Laud, in the time of Charles | 
I., namely, the utter subversion of the Church of 
England. | 
He intimated that he had not seen the movement | 
in that light, but rather regarded it as one likely to | 
lead the Church of England towards the Church of | 
Rome—that all parties of all churches seemed | 
agreed that the movement could not stop where it) 
was—that the active movers would come over, and 
if honest in their statements, and sincere in their} 
opinions, must come over, to the Church of Rome ; 
and that so far at least the Church of Rome must 
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tance than those which related to its Mariolatry 
and saint and image worship, and we quite agree 
with Mr. Seymour in thinking that the position 
taken by his Jesuit collocutors on this point, is 
worth especial notice, as showing the present state 
of feeling in the Church of Rome respecting it, 
and demonstrating that the tendency is towards the 
growth and increase of this superstition. There 
are bold declarations of doctrine and expressions 
of feeling in the conversations on this point, for 
which we should have been equally unprepared 
with Mr. Seymour, and which (combined with the 
recent Letter of the Pope on the subject of the 
Immaculate Conception) seem to show that that 
church is sinking even into more degrading depths 
of superstition and false doctrine. 


I stated, says Mr. Seymour, that there appeared 
to be many things that seemed not only extravagant, 
but even impossible, from their palpable absurdity ; 
things that at times seemed so gross that no rea- 
sonable credulity could stand them; and had the 
effect of raising an insurmountable objection against 
any communion with the Church of Rome, if, in- 
deed, these things were part and parcel of her sys- 
tem, or in any way essential to her completeness ; 
and I added, that if they were not essential they 
ought to have been got rid of as offensive to so many 
persons. 

He replied, that he quite felt that there were 
many things to which my remarks would very 
justly apply, but that there were many others that 
were extravagant or absurd only in appearance ; 
and that it not unfrequently occurred that those 
things that at one time seemed liable to insur- 
mountable objections, were afterwards adopted by 
converts without the least scruple or difficulty. 
He therefore wished me to specify some illustra- 
tion. 

I referred in return to the miraculous picture of 
the Virgin Mary in the church of S. Maria Mag- 
‘ giore—to the miraculous image of our Lord as a 


be a gainer ;—that, however it might end for the | child in the church at Araceli—to the miraculous 
Church of England, it must prove a gain to the| image of the Virgin Mary in the church of the 
Chureh of Rome—that they could not remain as; Augustines; and to several other pictures and im- 








they were, but must go further; and he felt that | 
the course taken by such good men was certain to, 
exert a great weight and influence upon others. — | 

] was silent, except so far as assenting to his 
opinion respecting the parties engaged in the move- 
ment. He observed this, and continued to say, that | 
there was a large section of the Church of England | 
—and that too an increasing section—steadily and | 
surely inclining to the Church of Rome ; and thus| 
a great division existed in the very heart of the | 
Church of England, and that thus there were many | 
who would embrace, and were embracing, the very | 
system against which I objected ; and he added, 
that although I might not be aware of the fact, yet| 
he knew it from sources of information that were | 
not accessible to all, that multitudes in England | 
were privately coming over to the Church of Rome. 
(pp. 18, 19.) 


| 
} 


We quote this principally for the testimony 
contained at the close of it, and wish it may tend | 
to open the eyes of some who would fain keep | 
them closed to everything but what appears on the | 


surface. 


ages, which were said to be miraculous, and which 
were worshipped with a special and peculiar devo- 
tion—were crowned and carried in procession pre- 
cisely as the ancient heathens of Rome used to 
carry the images of their gods. I stated that these 
things seemed very gross, and that usually in 
England the advocates of the Church of Rome got 
rid of all objections derived from them by dis- 
avowing all these things as abuses, as exagger- 
ations, as bad or superstitious practices, which 
were not acknowledged or practised by the well- 
informed, and were not approved by the church. I 
therefore would take the opportunity of asking him, 
living as he did at the fountain head, and capable 
of informing me with some authority, whether 
others or myself could be justified in setting the 
objection aside in that way—-namely, by attributing 
these things to the ignorance of the foolish and su- 
perstiticus. 

He answered without the least hesitation, and in 
a manner that took me by surprise. He answered 
that I had taken a very wrong view of these par 
ticulars, in regarding them as extravagant or ab- 
surd; for, although they might appear strange to 
me, as at one time they had appeared to himself, 


Among the conversations on the doctrine of the} so strange indeed as sometimes to be absolutely 
Church of Rome, none seem to us of more impor-| loathsome to his feelings, and although he felt him- 
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self unable to justify them in themselves, yet there 
was no doubt of their being approved in practice 
by the church ; that they were no exaggeration or 
caricature, but real verities, which at one time 
were a stumbling-block and offence to his own 
mind. He added that there was much that might 
be said in their favor, for that the Italians were a} 
people very different from the English; that the | 
English loved a religion of the Aeart, and the | 
Italians a religion of the senses ; the English a re- | 
ligion of the feelings, and the Italians a religion for | 
the ¢aste; the English an inward and spiritual re- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ligion, and the Italians an outward and visible re- | 
hgion; and that it was the intention of the church, 
as well as her duty, to arrange all the rites, cere- 
monies, acts, services of religion, so as to be suitable 
to an outward and visible religion, and calculated 
for the mind of Italy; and thus those particulars | 
concerning the crowning and processions of mirac- | 
ulous pictures and miraculous images, however | 
strange and absurd to the English, have been sanc- | 
tioned by the church as both natural and wise to | 
the Italians. 

I expressed in strong terms my surprise at the | 
position he had taken, expecting that he would have | 
denied or softened these things, instead of asserting 
and defending them. And | took the opportunity | 
of alluding to the coronation of the picture of Mary, 
in S. Maria Maggiore—a coronation by the present | 
Pope, (Gregory XII.,) who crowned it amidst re- 
ligious services with his own hands; | also alluded | 
to the procession which conducted the same picture 
throngh the streets, in order to suppress the chol- | 
era—a procession in which the present Pope joined 
bare-footed—and I asked whether we were to regard 
these acts, in which all the chiefs of the church, as 
the Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, &c., took an active | 
part, as the acts of the church, sanctioning the 
opinions that pictures could work miracles, and 
that the procession of a picture of the Virgin Mary 
could possibly stay the virulence of the cholera, and | 
that any particular picture was entitled to any spe- | 
cial or peculiar devotion, as a coronation—in short, 
entitled to more veneration than other pictures. 

To this he replied with frankness and decision, 
saying that he had no doubt, and that there could 
be no doubt whatever, as to the miraculous powers 
of some images and picturgs; and he explained | 
the matter thus. It sometimes occurred, he said, | 
that some persons were affected, specially af- 
fected or moved, by some pictures or images more | 
than by others; that in praying before these, 
their feelings were more touched, their sensibil- 
ities more excited, and their devotional affections 
more drawn out in prayer; that, in answer to 
such prayer, God not unfrequently gave responses 
which were more marked than ordinary, and were 
to be regarded as miraculous answers to prayers 
made before miraculous pictures or images. 

I could not avoid showing my incredulity as to 
all this, and J certainly was as surprised as 1 was 
incredulous, 

H{e observed this, but only continued to express 
himself more strongly, stating that there was no 
doubt whatever as to the reality of many miracles 
of this nature in answer to such prayers; and that 
when the report of these miracles spread abroad, 
when the public heard of them, wher the minds of 
the devout were excited by the fame of them, then 
multitudes of persons naturally flocked to such pic- 
tures and images to pray before them ; and their 
feelings being excited, and their affections being 
the more drawn out by the circumstance, there were 
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yet again other miracles wrought by God, and so 
these images and pictures became miraculous. He 
added, that the picture of the Virgin at S. Maria 
Maggiore was such—that the image of Mary at the 
church of the Augustinians was such—and that the 
picture of St. Ignatius praying to the Virgin in the 
church of Gesu was, with many others, also mi- 
raculous. 

I must frankly confess that I was wholly unpre- 
pared for this. In all my former experience of con- 
troversy in lreland and England, | had been told that 
all those were the mere abuses of the superstitious, 
and not sanctioned by the learned ; if, indeed, such 
things were believed or practised anywhere. I had 
often heard them denounced as mere fabrications— 
pure inventions to injure the character of the Church 
of Rome, and I felt much surprise to find them not 
only believed and practised, but defended. 1 felt 
that it was opening out to me a new state of things, 
anew phase of mind, and a totally new system of 
faith or credulity, which 1 had never anticipated. 


| A mind must be in a peculiar state to believe in 


the miraculous powers of a picture or image. 

His explanation led me to advance a step in out 
argument, and to say that his statements seemed to 
imply that there was something peculiar to these 
images and pictures, something inherent in them 


_as compared with others, something not in the 


saint or angel represented, but in these very pic- 
tures and images themselves. I endeavored to il- 
lustrate my meaning by suggesting two pictures 


_ of the Virgin Mary placed side by side, and asking 


whether one being supposed to be miraculous, the 


| people would pray before that one rather than the 
other ; and whether he believed the Virgin Mary 


would interfere with a miraculous answer for those 
who prayed to her before that one rather than the 
other. 1] added, that, if such was the case, it went 
to prove a belief that there was something peculiar, 
some virtue or power, something miraculous in 
such a picture, in one rather than the other ; and 
that the distinction proved that the people did look 
for something, in pictures and images, more than 
the persons whom they were designed to represent. 

He gave the fullest assent to this, saying, that 
they looked first of all to the saint represented in 
the picture or image, and that then, in case there 
was a miraculous character, they looked also to 
that power or virtue. He added, that his full be- 


| lief was, that the Virgin Mary was more partial to 


some representations of herself than to others ; and 
that, in order to induce the devout to pray before 
these her favorite ones, she heard and answered 
the prayers so offered, while she neglected those 
that were offered elsewhere—answering the prayers 
offered before one picture which she liked, and re- 
fusing those offered before a picture which she did 
not like. 

This was a degree of credulity, not to say super 
stition, for which | was wholly unprepared ; and I 
felt that there must be something in the atmosphere 
of Italy, or something in the training of the mind 
of Italy, that could lead an intelligent, a travelled, 
and educated man to such a state of credulity. (pp. 
35—41. 

My clerical friend, after a pause which I wag 
unwilling to break, lest I should express myself as 
strongly as I felt, resumed the conversation, and 
said, that the worship of the Virgin Mary was a 
growing worship in Rome—thet it was increasing 
in depth and intenseness of devotion; and that 
there were now many of their divines, and he 
spoke of himself as agreeing with them in senti- 
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ment, who were teaching that as a woman brought 
in death, so a woman was to bring in life ;—that as 
a woman brought in sin, so a woman was to bring 
in holiness ;—that as Eve brought in damnation, so 
Mary was to bring in salvation ; and that the effect 
of this opinion was largely to increase the rever- 
ence and worship given to the Virgin Mary. 

I said that I had read something of the kind, and 
also that I had seen a sort of parallel in some of 
the fathers on the subject, but that it did not go so 
far as the modern opinion. But in order not to 
misunderstand him, and to prevent any mistake as 
to his views, I asked whether I was to understand 
him as implying, that as we regard Eve as the first 
sinner, so we are to regard Mary as the first Sa- 
viour ; one as the author of sin, and the other as 
the author of the remedy. 

He replied that such was precisely the view he 
wished to express, and he added, that it was taught 
by St. Alphonso de Liguori, and was a growing 
opinion. (pp. 43, 44.) 


And when Mr. Seymour remarked, that, from 
his observations on the devotions of the Italians, 
he felt that “ the religion of Italy eught to be 
called the religion of Mary rather than the religion 
of Christ,”’ the answer, “ made with perfect ease 
and entire frankness,’’ was— 


That my impression was very natural ; that such 
was really the appearance of things ; that coming 
from Germany, where Christ on the cross was the 
ordinary object of veneration, into Italy, where the 
Virgin Mary was the universal object of reverence, 
it was no more than natural such an impression 
should have been created ; that such an impression 
was very much the reality of the case ; and that, to 
his own knowledge, the religion of Italy was lat- 
terly becoming less and less the religion of Christ ; 
and that ** the devotion to the most Holy Virgin,” 
as he called it, was certainly on the increase. 

I was perfectly startled, not indeed at the state- 
ment itself, for it was too palpably true to escape the 
observation of any one; but that a man, a minister 
of Christianity, should describe such a state’ of 
things with the manifest approval he exhibited. 
We were shocked. 

He perceived this, and then proceeded to justify 
himself with an ingenuity and address that laid open 
the system, and exhibited the worship of Mary in a 
new light, at least in a light in which I had never 
seen it before. He stated, that there was a great 
difference in the bent or habit of mind, between 
English Protestants on one hand, and Italian Ro- 
manists on the other; that Protestants habitually 
let their minds dwell on Christ's teaching, on Christ 
working miracles, and especially on Christ's suf- 
fering, bleeding, dying on the cross ; so that, in a 
Protestant mind, the great object:was Christ in the 
maturity of his manhood; but that Romanists 
habitually dwelt on the childhood of Christ ; not 
on the great events that were wrought in maturity 
and manhood, but on those interesting scenes which 
were connected with his childhood. He then went 
on to say, that this habit of mind led to the great 
difference ; that as Protestants always dwelt on the 
suffering and dying Christ, so Christ in a Protes- 





tant mind was always connected with the cross ; and 
that as Romanists constantly meditated rather on | 
the childhood of Christ, so Christ in a Romanist’s | 
mind was usually associated with his mother, the | 
Virgin Mary. He then continued to say that the | 
constant dwelling of the mind in contemplation on | 
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the child, naturally led to more thought, more con- 
templation, more affection, and finally more devo- 
tion for the mother ; that when one thinks of all 
the little seenes of His childhood, dwells on the 
little incidents of interest between the child Jesus 
and the mother Mary, recollects that she had him 
enshrined in her womb, that she used to Jead him 
by the hand, that she had listened to all his inno- 
cent prattle, that she had observed the opening of 
his mind ; and that during all those days of his 
happy childhood she, and she alone of all the 
world, knew that little child whom she bore in her 
womb, and nursed at her breasts, and fondled in her 
arms, was her God—that when a man thinks, and 
habitually thinks, of all this, the natural result is 
that his affections will be more drawn out, and his 
feelings of devotion more elevated, towards Mary. 
And he concluded by stating that this habit of 
mind was becoming more general, and that it was 
to it that he would attribute the great increase that 
late years had witnessed in the devotion to the Vir- 
gin Mary. (pp. 45—47.) 


A practical illustration of this devotion was 
voluntarily given by one of Mr. Seymour's Jesuit 
visitors, in an account of his own conduct towards 
a poor Protestant, to whom he was called in when 
almost in the agonies of death. Mr. Seymour 
thus reports his statement :— 


He then told the circumstances with much sim- 
plicity ; that the man was dying—that he had no 
relatives near him—that one of his companions had 
talked much to him about sending for a priest— 
that he had never avowed anything on the subject 
of religion or of a priest—that as he was nearer 
death, my friend as a priest was at the bedside of 
the man—that he found him so far gone as to be 
speechless—that he therefore stated to him that he 
would kneel down and offer a prayer for him. His 
words were, ‘* He was speechless ; so I said I would 
kneel down and say one of my prayers for him. I 
then immediately knelt down and said the ‘ Hail 
Mary,’ the ‘ Ave Maria.’ ”’ 

I was perfectly astonished, and could not repress 
the expression of my intense astonishment that at 
such a moment, when an immortal soul was passing 
into eternity—when all. the awful accompaniments 
of death were around him, he could think of offer- 
ing such a sentence, for prayer it was not, as the 
** Hail Mary!’’ I repeated the words of the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,” and asked how it was possible that he had 
no word to offer—no counsel to give—no message 
of forgiveness to announce—no gospel of salvation 
to preach? how it was possible that, instead of pray- 
ing to Christ for forgiveness, praying to the Spirit 
for grace, praying to God for salvation, he could 
only have offered these words of worship to the 
Virgin Mary? I was deeply moved at what ap- 
peared to me a frightful negleet of the eternal 
interests of the dying man ; and did not hesitate to 
express myself strongly, as to the fearful responsi- 
bility he had incurred. 

He seemed not to have heard me, as if he was 
absorbed in his own thoughts, so that my words 
were lost on him; and he said with eagerness that 
he had observed, as he knelt and said the “ Hail 
Mary!” that the dying man moved his lips as if 
secretly repeating the words after him, for being 
speechless he could not repeat the words openly ; 
and that he said to the dying man, ‘* And can you 
repeat that prayer afterme?’’ For he said, address- 
ing himself to me, ‘* There is nothing against which 
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the feelings and prejudices of Protestants are more | and shame—praying that he might be brought back 


strong and enduring than against praying to the 
Holy Virgin ; so,’’ he added, ‘* I felt that when the 


dying man could join me in that prayer to the Holy 
us.”” 
‘* Very far gone, indeed,” I replied. 

** Yes,”’ he continued, ** he seemed to repeat the 
prayer after me, and feeling he must have gone 


very far towards us, | asked him further whether 


he could not join our church in all the rest. He 
showed by his manner that he could, and that he 
wished to be received into our church ; so | heard 
his confession and gave him absolution.” 

At this I was on the point of asking my priestly 


friend, whose tone and manner was exultation in | 


its highest degree, how he could hear the con- 
fession of a man who was speechless? and how a 
speechless man could utter his confession? but I 
checked myself on recollecting that, according to 
their canons, he was justified in exhorting the man 
to make confession, and then in assuming a con- 
fession to have been made in such cases, where the 
person is too far gone to be able to speak : so I was 
silent. 

He proceeded to say, that, after having thus con- 
fessed and absolved the dying man, there arose a 


doubt as to whether the man had ever been bap- | 


tized ; and though baptism must never be repeated, 
yet, as Protestants were very careless in adminis- 
tering baptism, it was felt safe to give conditional 
baptism to such converts. It was so customary, he 
said, among the Protestant churches, to baptize with- 
out properly pouring the water on the child, that 
there was no certainty that there was a real bap- 
tism ; and though they could not think of repeating 
baptism, yet they always gave conditional baptism, 
in such cases, to converts. ‘And in this way,”’ he 
added, ‘* I baptized the man conditionally, and then 
I had him immediately confirmed, and he received 
the communion, and then the extreme unction, and 


thus he received almost at once no less than five | 


sacraments !’’ (pp. 102—104.) 

This account led to some further conversation 
on the subject of prayers to the Virgin Mary and 
the saints. The following extracts will show its 
character :— 


I asked why, on so solemn an occasion as a death- 
bed, when an immortal soul was about passing into 
the presence of God—why did you pray to the 
Virgin Mary instead of praying to Jesus Christ? In 
common with all Protestants, | would have prayed 
to Jesus Christ, or to God through Jesus Christ. 

He answered, that it was their opinion—the 
opinion too of many of the fathers—‘hat God hears 
our prayers more quickly when they are offered through 
the blessed Virgin, than when offered through any one 
else. (pp.105, 106.) 

I therefore asked, how he supposed those persons, 
whom he regarded as saints in heaven, heard the 
prayers of men on earth, and how he could justify 
the practice of praying to them for this intercession, 
assistance, or anything else? (p. 107.) 

He answered, promptly, that the argument from 
experience was decisive. He then paused for a 
moment, as if reco!lecting himself, and then went 
on to say that it was the experience of good Catho- 
lies, that when they prayed toe the blessed Virgin 
their prayers were answered. Many and many a 
time, he said, when a godly mother prayed for her 
ungodly son, who was wandering in the way of sin 





te repentance and holiness—when a mother thus 
| prayed to the blessed Virgin for her son, she finds 
| that sooner or later her prayer is answered—that 


Virgin, he must have been very far gone towards | her son is brought back repentant and holy ; and, 


| connecting this with the blessed Virgin, who was 
| herself a mother and able to sympathize with a 

mother, she recognizes it as the answer of the Vir- 

gin to her prayers, and is therefore encouraged to 
| Pray to her again. He continued to say, it was the 
| Same Way in praying to other saints. When praying 
| to them for any particular object, for recovery from 
| sickness—for deliverance from any irouble—for the 
| conversion of a beloved child—or, indeed, for any 
object of prayer generally ; when praying thus to 
a saint for these, it is often found, by experience, 
that the prayer is fulfilled and the object granted, 
and this experience induces them to pray again and 
again to the saints. (pp. 107, 108.) 

He repeated what he had said before on this 
| point expressive of the greater leniency, the gentler 
compassion, and the closer sympathies of Mary ; 
adding that he was borne out in such an opinion by 
that of the fathers, of whom many were of opinion 
that even Christ himself was not so willing to hear 
our prayers, and did not hear them so quickly when 
offered simply to himself, as when they were offered 
through the blessed Virgin. 
| | felt this was a hideous sentiment, and could 
not forbear to say so, adding that when such opin- 
ions were circulated by the priesthood, I could no 
longer feel surprised at the extent, the extrava- 
gance, to which the devotion to Mary had gone in 
| Rome—that I felt the whole devotional system of 
the Church of Rome, the prayers unceasingly 
offered to the Virgin, the innumerable — of 
the Virgin, the countless images of the Virgin, the 
many churches dedicated to the Virgin, the uni- 
versal devotion rendered to the Virgin, the manner 

in which all the services and prayers of the church 
| and people are impregnated with thoughts of the 
Virgin—the extent to which in conversation all 
classes went in speaking of the Virgin, all had im- 
pressed me with the feeling that the religion of 
Italy ought to be called the religion of the Virgin 
Mary, and not the religion of Jesus Christ. 1 added 
that it was impossible to justify such a state of 
things. ‘‘If,’’ said I, ‘‘ I enter the church of the 
Augustines, I see there an image of the Virgin 
Mary as large as life. Some are decorating her 
with jewels as votive offerings—some are suspend- 
ing pictures around her as memorials of thankful- 
ness—some are placing money in a box at her feet 
—some are prostrate in profound devotion before 
her—some are devoutly kissing her feet and touch- 
ing them with their foreheads—some are repeating 
the rosary before her, as if acceptable to her—all 
turning their backs upon the consecrated Host, 
turning their backs upon that which the priest is 
elevating at the high altar, and which he and they 
believe to be Jesus Christ himself bodily and visibly 
among them—turning their backs upon Cirist, and 
turning their faces to Mary, practically forsaking 
Christ for Mary, with a prostration the most pro- 
found before her image—a prostration that was 
never surpassed in the days of heathen Rome, and 
can never be justified in Christian Rome.”’ 

He said, in answer to all this, that for his own 
part he would not act thus, and that it was not right 
to judge of the church by the devotion of the igno- 
rant. 

My wife then interposed, and said she had wit- 
nessed all this, and was shocked at what seemed to 
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her to be a most fearful. idolatry ; for while the 
priest was saying mass and elevating the Host at 
one end of the church, and some of the people bow- 
ing before it, the image of Mary stood at the other 
end, and some of the people were in precisely the 
same way bowing before it. Some preferred what 
they believed to be Christ. Some preferred what 
they regarded as an image of the Virgin. 

He replied, with much gentleness, that he never 
prayed to the Virgin of the Augustines—that it was 
not a sightly image—that it was really an ugly im- 
age, and had never excited his devotion, and in fact 
he had never prayed before it; but still he thought 
it scarcely fair to speak against this devotion to 
Mary as exhibited by the more ignorant, inasmuch 
as they had learned its value by experience. Many 
of those, whom we had witnessed there, had no 
doubt offered many a prayer to her, and had found 
an answer. Many a mother, praying for her child, 
had obtained her petition. They were poor peo- 
ple, subject to privations, afflictions, sicknesses, 
and they found relief and consolation in going to the 
blessed Virgin. (pp. 101—113.) 

I therefore merely asked him, though with all the 
earnestness which [ felt, whether, if attending the 
bed of a dying man, he would feel himself justified | 
in speaking to an immortal soul, when about to pass | 
into eternity, and desiring him to fly to Mary—that | 
in all his doubts and perplexities he was to look to) 
Mary—that in all his fears and terrors he was to 
look to Mary—I asked whether, considering his) 
responsibility at such a moment, he would: address | 
a dying man in language that pointed only to the) 
Virgin Mary and made no mention of Jesus Christ?) 
I then read the following words from the Roman | 
Breviary: ‘If the winds of temptation arise, if | 
thou run upon the rocks of tribulation, look to the | 
star, call upon Mary. If thou art tossed upon the | 
waves of pride, of ambition, of detraction, of envy, 
look to the gtar, call upon Mary. If anger, or av- 
arice, or the temptations of the flesh, toss the bark 
of thy mind, look to Mary. If disturbed with the 
greatness of thy sins, troubled at the defilement of 
thy conscience, affrighted at the horrors of the 
judgment, thou beginnest to be swallowed up in the 
gulf of sadness, the abyss of despair, think upon 
Mary—in dangers, in difficulties, in doubts, think 
upon Mary, invoke Mary. Let her not depart from 
thy mouth, let her not depart from thy heart,”’ &c. 
I asked him solemnly, whether he would use such 
language, even though sanctioned by his Breviary, 
in preparing a dying man for the presence of God 
in the eternal world. 

He replied unhesitatingly that he would, and then 
went on to argue that experience justified him—that 
experience proved that the prayers offered to the 
Virgin were heard and answered—that mothers, 
praying to her who was herself a mother, with all 
the sympathies of a mother, were heard and an- 
swered—that such prayers for children, in sin, or in 
danger, or in sickness, were heard and answered ; 
and it was this practical experience that proved the 
great encouragement to the devotion of ourselves to 
the Virgin Mary. (pp. 124—126.) 


SEYMOUR’S MORNINGS 





Among the other parties who sought to gain 
Mr. Seymour to the communion of the Church of 
Rome, was the professor of dogmatic theology at 
the Collegio Romano, who undertook to prove 
that the Church of England is no part of the 
Church of Christ, because she does not claim to 
be infallible. We recommend to the reader’s 
attention the way in which Mr. Seymour met his 
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arguments, (see pp. 142—151,) but our limits 
prevent us from giving any portion of the dis- 
cussion, 

An interesting conversation is also recorded 
with the professor of canon law in the same col- 
lege, with whom Mr. Seymour took the opportu- 
nity of discussing the important question, in what 
way, “‘ supposing the Pope to be infallible when- 
ever he uttered a decision, or issued a bull, ez 
cathedré,”’ we are ‘‘to ascertain a decision ex 
cathedraé from a decision non ex cathedré ;"’ and 
we recommend to our reader's particular attention 
both the solution of the question given by the pro- 
fessor, and the way in which Mr. Seymour dealt 
with it; which will give him, we think, a tolera- 
bly accurate notion of the sort of foundation which 
Roman Catholics have for their faith. 


He at once (says Mr. Seymour) met the diffi- 
culty, and said that it was of very easy solution. 
He stated that there were certain requisites, certain 
essentials, which were characteristic of a bull ex 
cathedré, and without which it could not be received 
as ex cathedré, and that these characteristics were 
very easily ascertained. He added, that these 
requisites or essentials were seven in number, and 
that he feared to weary me by their detail, but that 
otherwise he would be happy to enter on them. 

I did not fail to express, with all fitting courtesy, 
my wishes that he would continue so interesting a 
detail ; and I expressed the obligations I should 
feel for such valuable information, especially as, 
coming from one holding his important position at 
Rome, it could not but possess much of authority in 
my eyes, and would be sure to possess the same in 
the eyes of others. 

He then proceeded to state, that there was no 
real difficulty in ascertaining when and under what 
circumstances the decision of the Pope was to be 
received as infallible; that there were certain 
requisites or essentials; and that the presence or 
absence of these would be an adequate test by 
which to ascertain the point; that these requisites 
or essentials were seven in number, and were all 
very clear and very easy to be found. He then 
described them in detail. 

I. It is necessary, in the first place, that, before 
composing and issuing the bull, the Pope should 
have opened a communication with the bishops of 
the universal church—that in such a communica- 
tion he should ask their prayers to the Almighty, 
that the Holy Spirit might fully and infallibly guide 
him so as to make his decision the decision of in- 
spiration. He added that by thus previously asking 
the prayers of the bishops, he would obtain the 
prayers of the universal church for divine assistance, 
before he proceeded to form or publish his decision. 

1 asked him how, seeing that there was a neces- 
sity for this previous communication on the part of 
the Pope with the bishops, how { was to inform 
myself that this requisite or essential had really 
been borne in mind! He merely replied that it was 
very easy to be ascertained, and then proceeded to 
the second particular. 

II. It was necessary, in the second place, that, be- 
fore issuing the bull containing his decision, the 
Pope should carefully seek all possible and desir- 
able information ening the special] matter which 
was under consideration, and which was to be the 
subject of his decision. And that he should be 
specially careful to possess himself of all available 
information from those persons who were residing 
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in the district affected by the opinion called in 
question, and who were found faithful in that dis- 
trict, that so the Pope might have al] the requisite 
information for an infallible decision, from the very 
district in which the opinion, on which the decision 
was sought, had its origin or its existence. 

I asked, in reference to this, how I was to be 
assured that the Pope was thus rightly and fully in- 
formed—that he had sought and obtained the required 
information, and was thus capacitated for proceed- 
ing to issue the bull? He replied, as before, that 
there was not the least difficulty in ascertaining 
this, and so passed on to the third particular. 

Ill. He said that a further requisite or essential 
was, that the bull should not be formal, but should 
be authoritative, and should claim to be authorita- 
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putation. He smiled, and assured me there was 
not the least difficulty, and went on to the sixth 
particular. 

VI. Another characteristic, he said, was of im- 
mense importance, indeed more absolutely essential 
than any he had as yet named, viz., The matter or 
question upon which the decision was to be made, 
and which was, therefore, to be the subject-matter of 
the bull, must be one touching faith or morals; that 
is, it must concern the purity of faith, or the morality 
of actions. And this necessity arose from the fact, 
that faith and morality are the matters upon which 
infallibility was designed to be exercised, and for 
the preservation of which this infallibility was given 
to the head of the church. 

I remarked that this was very reasonable, and 





tive; that it should be issued not merely as the | that I fully acquiesced in it ; but that an opinion pre- 
opinion or judgment of the Pope, in his mere per- | vailed very generally in England, that the Church 
sonal capacity, but as the decisive and authoritative | of Rome had strained ‘ faith’’ and ‘* morality,’’ tc 
judgment of one who was the head of that church, | include all matters of fact, even matters of history, 


which was the mother and mistress of all churches, 
to whom al] Christians owed subjection and alle- 
giance, and who was the living voice of infallibil- 
ity, and who, as such, had the power and the au- 
thority to pronounce infallibly the decision required. 

I remarked, that this requisite could be easily 
ascertained, as it must necessarily appear on the 
face of the bull, the only difficulty being to obtain 
a true copy of the bull. He then stated the fourth 
particular. 

IV. lt was again necessary that the bull should 
be promulgated universally ; that is, that the bull 
should be addressed to all the bishops of the univer- 
sal church, in order that through them its decisions 
might be delivered and made known to all the mem- 
bers or subjects of the whole church. The Pope was 
the fountain-head of all episcopal jurisdiction, so as 


that there can be no episcopal jurisdiction but from | 


the Pope; and as episcopacy is the only channel 
through which every grace flows to the church, so 
it is necessary that the bull, containing the decision 
of the Pope, be addressed to all the bishops of the 
universal church. 


I observed, on this point, that the superseription | 
or title of the bull would at once show whether | 
this essential was forthcoming, and I begged the | 


reverend professor to proceed. 
to the fifth requisite. 

V. He stated that another essential was, that the 
bull should be universally received ; that is, should 
be aecepted by all the bishops of the whole church, 
and accepted by them as an authoritative and infalli- 
ble decision—that, after promulgation by the Pope, it 
should be accepted and promulgated by all the bish- 
ops as authoritative and infallible, or at least should 
be simply aecepted by them without formal promul- 
gation, or even tacitly permitted by them without 
opposition, which is held to be a sufficient accept- 
ance in a legal sense. 

I said that this was a point very difficult to be 
ascertained. 
to ascertain with satisfaction, than whether any 
given bull was received and promulgated, or sim- 
ply received without promulgation, or only per- 
mitted without opposition, in any given country. 
Some are received in Spain, which are rejected in 
France ; and some are received in France, which 
are rejected in England and Ireland ; and some are 
rejected in all these, and yet are said to be accepted 
in Italy ; and the assertions made on all sides upon 
this fact were so contradictory, that I knew nothing 
so difficult to be ascertained to satisfaction. It 
Opens out a prodigious sphere of inquiry and dis- 


He then passed on 


I knew not of anything more difficult | 


whenever they seemed to bear upon any question 
of * faith’? or * morality ;""—that this was prac- 
| tically illustrated in the celebrated controversy be- 
[tween the Jesuits and the Jansenists, where the 
| point at issue was the mere matter of fact whether 
, the opinions condemned by both parties were really 
contained in a specified book. T eaid that a diffi- 
culty might arise in prosecuting our inquiries as 
|to whether this essential was thére. He seemed 
la little annoyed at this allusion, so | begged he 
| would be so kind as to proceed to the seventh par- 
ticular. 

VII. This was the last of the series. He said 
it was essential, in the last place, that the Pope 
should be free—perfectly free from all exterior in- 
| fluence, so as to be under no exterior compulsion 
‘or constraint. He stated that the bull or decision 
of Pope Liberius possessed the other essentials, but 
that this one was wanting. ‘That Pope had acted 
‘under compulsion—under a fear of his life, and, 
| therefore, as he was not free, his decision could not 
be regarded as ex cathedraé. ‘That bull thus issued 
, was full of error. The Pope, therefore, must be 
free from external influence or constraint, in order 
to his decision being received as infallible. 

On this I remarked, quietly, that it would be very 
difficult for me, or for any one in England, to ascer- 
tain, to anything like moral certainty, whether the 
Pope, at the issuing of any bull, was really under 
exterior influence, or whether he was perfectly 
free. I did not see how it was possible to have 
certainty on such a point. He said, as before, that 
there was no real difficulty in this or in any of the 

tests he had specified, and merely added that these 
several essentials or requisites were the tests by 
‘which any bull was to be tried. If they existed, 
then the bull was ex cathedraé, and was to be re- 
ceived as infallible; but if any of them were want- 
‘ing, then the bull was not ex cathedré, and could 
not be recognized otherwise than as fallible. 

| | felt exceedingly interested in all this detail. It 
was the first time I had ever heard of any means 
by which to test the existence of infallibility. 

Hitherto various bulls and decrees had frequently 
been cited, and often one was asserted to be infal- 
lible and authoritative, and another fallible and re- 
jected. One Pope with his decisions were urged 
on one side, and another Pope with his bulls were 
cited on the opposite ; and between conflicting bulls 
and opposite decisions, and one bull rescinding a 
former one, and one decision reversing a precedin 
one; and amidst all this conflict and baler ea 
bad never seen or read or heard of any means, by 
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which I could learn when a Pope was fallible and 
when he was infallible. I therefore felt considerably 
interested in the details of the reverend professor 
ef canon law, and thanked him warmly for the in- 
formation he had imparted tome. 1 asked, however, 
several questions, anxiously avoiding the appearance 
of unnecessary cavilling or captiousness, and put- 
ting them with the manner of one who rather sought 
further information. My questions referred to the 
difficulty which persons like myself, resident in 
England, would experience before they could as- 
certain whether the Pope had asked for the prayers 
of the universal church—whether he had sought 
and obtained the requisite poe sal Bip ee 
his bull was really received and promulgated univer- 
sally, &c.; and I suggested that it was quite pos- 
sible that other persons in England, simple and un- 
learned men, unacquainted with such subjects, and 
wholly unable to obtain information on them, might 
feel these inquiries not only difficult but absolutely 
impossible, and in any case altogether uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. I suggested, also, yet further, 
that if there was difficulty in ascertaining all these 
minute particulars, in reference to any bull that 
might be issued at the present day, the difficulty 
must be enhanced a thousand-fold, when the inqui- 
ry concerned some bull that had been issued some 
centuries ago. It becomes not only a moral but 
even an absolute impossibility for ordinary men to 
carry out the inquiry to any satisfactory result. 

He replied, that all that was necessary for any 
man, in such cases, was to go to his bishop—ask the 
bishop respecting the bull in question—and the 
bishop would inform him whether it was ex cathe- 
dré or otherwise. Nothing could be easier. 

I said that though certainly nothing could be 
easier than such a course, yet that 1 apprehended 
that nothing could be more unsatisfactory to an 
English mind. It proposed to leave the whole 
question of the fallibility or infallibility of any 
given decision to the word of a bishop, who was 
himself fallible, and might be mistaken both as to 
the fact and as to the meaning of the bull. It was 
not usual in England—it did not suit the character 
of the English mind, to refer the decision of such 





historical facts as the Pope's freedom from influence, 
the reception of his bulls, &c., to the mere opinion 
of a bishop. Men there would be very apt to think | 
themselves quite as good judges as to the,matter of | 
fact. 

He said that the bishop was the legitimate channel 
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himself and me, who were well read and well versed 
in sacred literature ; but it was quite otherwise with 
men in general, and especially with humble and 
illiterate or ignorant men—in fact, with the great 
mass of mankind. For, he argued, with a tone of 
great confidence, his whole face lighted up with the 
expression of conscious triumph, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are a volume that requires many agneyr acd 
inquiries before it can be received. In the first 
place, it will be necessary for the man to ascertain 
the authenticity of every separate book, or portion 
of the volume. In the next place, it will be neces- 
sary for him to prove the divine inspiration of every 
part of it. In the third place, the book is written 
in dead languages, and the man must know how to 
understand them, or have them translated. Ia the 
fourth place, it is a volume that has given rise to 
different meanings or interpretations, and the man 
should be able to judge upon these. All these, he 
argued, are preliminary inquiries, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to be made ; and as the poor and 
ignorant man, the ordinary man, is incapable of 
making them and judging on them, so the Holy 
Scriptures can never be a fitting volume for such a 
man to appeal to in matters of religion. 

At this point of our conversation, where he 
seemed most confident and apparently conscious of 
a triumph over me, as if he thought no answer could 
be returned to his argument, I felt that he had given 
me a prodigious advantage, of which he wes wholly 
unaware. It was the very position in which T had 
wished to place him, and I could not have led him 
into a line of argument more suited to my purpose. 
I felt in my soul that the Lord had delivered him 
into my hands, and could not but render my thanks- 
giving in secret to Him, who gave me the opportu- 
nity of dealing effectually with this matter; and I 
inwardly prayed that I might be cool and collected, 


_and effective in my reply. I hoped most fervently 


that it might have some effect upon his mind. 

I began by stating, that while my own opinion 
on the point was a matter of unimportance, yet I 
apprehended his method of argument would be met 
in England in a very effective way, at least in such 
a way as | should be unable to answer, unless he 
informed me further than he had as yet done. I 


said that the most ordinary and common-place men 


in England would say, that if they forsook the vol- 
ume of the Holy Scriptures for the volume of the 
papal bulls—that if they exchanged the Bible for 
the Bullarium, they could gain no advantage 





for all communications from the Pope as the Head | thereby ; for if, as he had said, there was a neces- 
of the Church and Vicar of Christ ; and all doubts | sity for a man to ascertain the authenticity of each 
would at once be removed from the minds of humble | book in the Holy Scriptures, before he could avail 
and sincere men, if they referred it to the bishop. | himself of it, then it was no less true that it was 
I replied that it would suggest itself to most | equally necessary for a man to ascertain the much 
minds that such a course was merely placing all | questioned authenticity of each bull in the Bulla- 
their faith and hope of salvation on the word of a/ rium; that if, as he had alleged, the man must be 
bishop, a man like themselves, and admitted to be carefully informed by study on the inspiration of the 
fallible. And I added, that, from my knowledge of | sacred volume, before receiving it as his divine 
the English mind and habit of thinking, men in| teacher, there will exist a similar necessity for his 
England—men of common sense and ordinary judg- | being informed by study on the disputed infallibility 
ment—in most things would prefer turning to the | of the papal Bullarium, before receiving it as his 
Holy Scriptures, and judging for themselves. It! infallible instructor ;—that if, as he had averred, 
would be a most difficult thing to alter their habit the Holy Scriptures were written in the dead lan- 
in this particular. They would prefer comparing | guages, and a man must learn to translate them 
the bull with the Holy Scriptures, and thus learn- | before using them, the very same may be averred 
ing, not the opinion of the bishop, who was but a against the papal bulls, which also are all written 
man, but the judgment of God in his own word, for in a dead language, and a man must learn to trans- 
so they habitually regarded the Holy Scriptures. | late them before appealing to them ;—that if, as he 
He laughed at me for this, and said that an ap- \‘had argued, the Holy Scriptures have been variously 
al to the Scriptures was absurd and impossible. |interpreted by various men, and all this variety 
t might all be very well comparatively for men like | must be resolved by every man before he makes the 
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sacred volume his guide, it might in like manner 
be argued that the papal bulls have been variously 
explained, some received and some rejected by a 
vast variety of persons, and men must be able to 
decide on all these varying interpretations of bulls, 
before accepting them as an infallible guide—in 
short, it would be argued, fairly argued, by men of 
no pretension to anything but the possession of com- 
mon sense, that every objection he urged against 
the volume of the Holy Seripture, was liable to be 
urged against the volume of the papal bulls. They 
were written in a dead language. ‘They were the 
subject of various interpretations. ‘They were the 
source of endless controversies. ‘Their number and 
names were doubtful. Their title to infallibility 
was questioned. All men disputed as to which was 
fallible and which infallible. Some bulls were 
directly contradictory of others ; some actually and 
by name were condemnatory of others; some were 
admitted on all hands to be erroneous and heretical ; 
and the whole combined constituted a series of vol- 
umes, almost as extended as a library, and there- 
fore wholly inaccessible to the masses of a Christian 
population. They could never become the guide 
of a Christian people, and to this day have never 
yet been translated into the language of any Chris- 
tiar church. While the Holy Scriptures, on the 
other hand, were universally translated, were small 
in size, convenient for reference, and incomparably 
more easy to be read, studied, and understood, than 
the endless intricacies and scholastic niceties of the 
Bullarium. 1 said that men in England would 
argue thus, and would feel that they should lose 
rather than gain by exchanging their Bible for the 
Bullarium—the Holy Scriptures for the papal bulls. 
(pp. 164—176.) 

How wonderful is the self-deception in which 
men of great learning and considerable intellectual 
power will indulge themselves, when wedded to a 
system! ‘To ascertain the authenticity, and valid- 
ity, and meaning of every bull in the Bullarium, 
is maintained by this Roman professor to be a work 
void of all difficulty ; but to do the same with 
respect to the Holy Scriptures, is a matter encom- 


passed with difficulties. The Bullarium may be 


taken as a very convenient and simple rule of faith, | 


but the Bible is quite unfit to serve the purpose ! 


Among other arguments adduced in favor of the | 


Church of Rome, was one derived from the success 
of its missionary labors; and the conversation on 
this point so completely shows the character of the 
missionary labors of that corrupt church, and what 
value is to be attached to their accounts of the 
success of their missions, that we should have been 
glad to present it to our readers. But our limits for- 
bid us to doso. It will be found in pp. 190—196. 

We strongly recommend Mr. Seymour's volume 
to public attention, as containing one of the best 
and most authentic accounts of the present teaching 
of the Church of Rome that is easily to be met 
with, together with remarks upon some of its lead- 
ing errors, showing considerable acuteness, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the subject. 


WHAT BECOMES OF DISCHARGED PRISONERS ? 


No one believes that imprisonment in the usual 
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| is highly interesting, ‘* What becomes of discharged 
prisoners!’? They leave the jail without money, 
and without character, and are turned loose upon 
the world to seek a subsistence as they can. Their 
former haunts are the only places open to them, 
and their former associates the only human beings 
who do not turn away from them in terror or con- 
tempt. What resource have they? Is it possible 
for them to change their evil habits, and beeome 
good members of society! 


It is not possible. 
Crime is their destiny. 


Society has punished them 
for their transgression of its laws; its dignity is 
vindicated, its outraged virtue appeased ; and hav- 
ing deprivid them, by the stigma it has attached 
to their character, of any possible alternative, it 
dismisses them to their old course of villany. 
Society has canght a wolf; and having punished 
its depredations by imprisonment, it gravely un- 
locks the door, and turns it out—-with teeth, appe- 
tite, and instinct as sharp as ever—into the sheep- 
walk ! 

If the liberated prisoner is caught again, he is 
of course punished for his offences as before? Not 
as before. He receives a heavier punishment, 
because this is the second time ; because he has 
yielded to an uncontrollable fate ; because he has 
done what he could hardly by pessibility avoid 
\doing. The magistrate eXamines the record, dis- 
| covers a former conviction, and is indignant at the 
depravity which took no warning, but on the con- 
trary, after a wholesome chastisement, gave itself 
up anew to crime. 








} 
| 





The poor wretch is awe-struck 
| by the dignity of virtue, and is too much abashed to 
| offer even the poor excuse, ‘* But I was hungry— 
|! had not a penny—no one would give me work 
—what could I do?”’ 

In Manchester, we are told in the Daily News, 
| it isthe custom of the criminal class to eclebrate the 
| liberation of a comrade by aday of carousal. They 


| wait at the door of the prison, carry him off in 
| 





triumph, and thus guard against any extraordinary 
circumstance, any exception to the 
which might oceur to save him. 


re 


general rule, 
But of late years, 
it seems, an opposition has started ; an influence 
|of an opposite kind is lying in wait, and now and 
‘then a brand is plucked from the burning. This 
| opposing force, it may be thought, is the respect- 
able class of Manchester, who have thus arrayed 
themselves against the criminal class. Alas! no. 
The good angel is a solitary individual—a humble 
workman in a foundry, who obeys the Divine im- 
| pulse without knowing why ; and, without a theory 
or a plan, neutralizes alike the destinies of the 
| law, and the allurements of the law-breakers. 
This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man 
of threescore-and-ten, and the father of nineteen 
children. The following account is given by the 
paper we have mentioned of the way in which his 
attention was first attracted to the prison-world :— 
‘There was a man of a sailor-like appearance 
| who had got work at the foundry as a laborer ; he 
| was a steady and industrious workman, and had 
obtained the favorable notice of Mr. Wright. One 


| 
| 


way produces reform; and the question, therefore, | day the employer came and asked if he (Wright) 
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was aware that they had a returned transport in 
the place’ He had learned that the sailor was 
such. Mr. Wright desired to be allowed to speak 
with the man, and ascertain the fact. Permission 
was given; and during the day he took a casual 
opportunity, not to excite the suspicions of the 
other workmen, of saying to the man, ‘ My friend, 
where did you work last?’ ‘I’ve been abroad,’ 
was the reply. The man was nota liar. After 
some conversation, he confessed, with tears in his 
eyes, that he had been a convict. He said he was 
desirous of not falling into ill courses, and kept 
his secret, to avoid being refused work if he told 
the truth. Wright was convinced that in the 
future he would act honestly, and, repairing to their 
common employer, begged, as a personal favor, 
that the man might not be discharged. He even 
offered to become bound for his good conduct. 
This was ten years ago ; and the prejudice against 
persons who had ever broken the law was more 
intense than it is now. There were objections ; 
and other partners had to be consulted in so delicate 
a matter. Great numbers of men were employed | 
in the foundry; and should the matter come to 

their knowledge, it would have the appearance to | 
them of encouraging crime. ‘This was on the day 

of paying wages for the week. Before night, | 
however, Wright had the satisfaction to obtain a 

promise that, upon his responsibility, the convict | 
should be kept. The following day Wright went | 
to look after his protégé—he was gone. On in- 
quiring, he found he had been paid off and dis- 
charged the previous night. It was a mistake. 
The first orders for his dismissal had not been 
countermanded, and gone he was. Mr. Wright | 
at once sent off a messenger to the man's lodging | 
to bring him back to the foundry. He returned 
only to say the man had left his lodgings at five 
o'clock in the morning, with a bundle containing 
all his property under his arm.’ In short, not- 
withstanding every effort of this benevolent person 
to find him, the poor convict was never more 
heard of. 

This incident made Mr. Wright think as well 
as feel. The case was only a solitary one. He 
had been attracted to the man by the mere circum- 
stance of their passing a portion of the day at the 
same work ; but were there not hundreds of other 
cases, of equal exigence, which had as strong a 
claim upon his sympathy? He went to the New 
Bailey, and conversed with the prisoners, passing 
with them his only day of rest—Sunday. The 
jealousy with which the authorities at first viewed 
his proceedings was gradually changed into appro- 
bation ; and at length, when a prisoner was about 
to be discharged, he was asked if he could find the 
man a situation. He did so. ‘* This was the 
commencement of his ministry of love. In ten 
years from that time he had succeeded in rescuing 
upwards of three hundred persons from the career 
of crime. Many of these cases are very peculiar; 
very few, indeed, have relapsed into crime. He 
has constantly five or six on his list, for whom he 








is looking out for work. Very frequently he per- 
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suades the former employer to give the erring 
another trial. Sometimes he becomes guarantee 
for their honesty and good conduet—for a poor 
man, in considerable sums—£20 to £60. Ip 
only one instance has a bond so given been for- 
feited, and that was a very peculiar case. The 
large majority keep their places with credit to 
themselves and to their noble benefactor. Most 
of them—for Mr. Wright never loses sight of a 
man he has once befriended, through his own neg- 
leet—attend church er Sunday-school, adhere to 
their temperance pledges, and live honest and 
reputable lives. And all this is the work of one 
unaided, poor, uninfluential old man! What, 
indeed, might he not do were he gifted with the 
fortune and the social position of a Howard ?”’ 

There are probably very few Mr. Wrights in 
Manchester or anywhere else ; but there are hun- 
dreds of individuals in every large town in the 
empire who would cheerfully subscribe a small 
sum each to aid in the institution of a society for 
doing on a large scale what Mr. Wright does with 
the limited means and power of an individual. 
This, we presume to think, would be the noblest 
of all charities. It would not, like some other 
publie charities—ineluding the work-house—rob 
men of their social rights, and withdraw them from 
their social duties. It would restore to them the 
one by leading them back to the other ; it would 
turn felons into citizens; and, in fine, it would 
save the country the expense of one or more new 
convictions and new imprisonments for every man 
rescued. Do not let us be told of impossibility, 
or even difficulty, in the face of the fact, that in 
ten years three hundred felons have been saved 
from a continuance in a life of villany by a poor 
workman in a foundry ! 





From the Spectator. 
GERMAN TRAVELLERS ON NORTH AMERICA.* 


Wuewn so much is done by English travellers of 
all grades of opinion to diffuse a knowledge of 
American peculiarities—when, thanks to the gos- 
siping book, and the files of very national journals, 
that so often cross the Atlantic, we have such 
characteristics of the genus Yankee that we can 
define it almost more accurately than the genus 
Cockney, we should hardly go to Leipzig or Dres- 
dea in search of new information on the matter. 
It was not, therefore, to find new objects that we 
referred to the volumes of Herren Naumann and 
Ziegler, but to learn the effect which such objects 
might have when impinging upon the German 


mind. When you cannot vary your actual Jand- 


scape, you may at any rate vary your point of view. 

The first of the two books is a voucher for the 
reports of those English travellers whose animad- 
versions have so greatly stirred the bile of Brother 


* Nordamerika, sein Volksthum und seine Institutionen. 
Von Jakob Naumann. (North America, its National 
Peculiarities and its Institutions.) Leipzig. 

Skizzen einer Reise durch Nordamerika und Westin- 
dien. Von Alexander Ziegler. (Sketches of a Journey 
through North America and the West Indies. By A. 
Ziegler.) Dresden and Leipzig. 
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THREE DAYS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Jonathan. The very peculiarities which offend 
Herr Naumann are those which have been found 
most offensive to the British visitor. With a true 
Trollopian sensitiveness, he shrinks from the to- 
bacco-chewing, the hat-wearing, and the feet-upon- 
the-table-placing, which he has found so prevalent 
in the United States. Accustomed probably to 
some easy German church, which jogs on with 
scarcely any faith at all, he sees little to admire 
in the religious toleration of America, where people 
are at least in earnest about their creed, and where 
fanaticism exists in the multitude, though not in 
the government ; and in this respect he doubiless 
feels more strongly than an Englishman, who per- 
fectly understands the sentiment, though he may 
wonder at its exaggeration. The violence of 
popular outbreaks, the too frequent impotence of 
laws, the recklessness of speculation, all come in 
for their share of censure ; and he has a due Euro- 
pean horror of negro slavery. Here he is greatly 
solaced by the fact, (stated by a work published at 
Philadelphia in 1836,) that notwithstanding the 
German settlers in the United States amount to 
many millions, some of whom have acquired large 
fortunes, not one was ever known to speculate in 
slaves. 

To the Americans this book may prove so far 
useful, that they will see that the observations 
made by the English on their manners and customs 
are not solely to be attributed to national animosity. 
Here is a German, whose nation has had no quar- 
rel with our relations, who goes to look at the 
country as a place of settlement for his compatriots, 
and returns with precisely the same animadversions 
which have been made by Englishmen over and 
over again. 

Herr Ziegler, the author of the second book, 
seems to have visited America with a more im- 
mediate design of finding a locality for poor Ger- 
man emigrants, and comes back much better pleased 
with his tour than Herr Naumann. The new 
State of Wisconsin, with its city of Milwaukee, 
the first settlement, especially fixes his attention 
as a desirable point for emigration. The rapid 
advance of this State strikes him with amazement. 


In the second year of the foundation, (says he,) in 
June, 1836, the city of Milwaukee already numbered 
1,200 inhabitants, who, in September, 1843, had 
increased to 7,000, and now exceed 12,000. No 
country upon earth can exhibit such astounding re- 
sults in the increase of population as America— 
that youthful, fresh America, which ever sends forth 
new blossoms. Rochester, in the State of New 
York, was formerly regarded as the city which ex- 
hibited the most rapid increase of population ; since, 
having been founded in 1812, it numbered in 1820 
—namely, after a lapse of eight years—1,500 in- 
habitants. Milwaukee, after the lapse of the same 
period from its foundation, contained above 6,000 
inhabitants,—more than four times the population 
of Rochester. The Germans in this city carry on 
a considerable business. ‘The trades and professions 
are fully employed; artisans and daily laborers 
earning from three fourths of a dollar to a whole 
dollar per day, and work being never deficient. 
German landlords doa thriving trade ; and the peas- 
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ant, in my opinion, can select no place of settlement 
more favorable than Wisconsin. 


Still more is he in favor of an immigration of 
German women to this infant State. 


In the newly-settled countries, the want of mar- 
riageable women is first discernible, since in them, 
including Wisconsin, males only settle first, and 
endeavor to gain a subsistence. Most of the men— 
and there are several of tolerable education in Mil- 
waukee—have a business which supports them, and 
possess all that they desire, except a wife. Of 
young, and especially educated women, there is a 
great want ; and I do not doubt that an emigration 
of female candidates for matrimony, under careful 
, Superintendence, would have a successful result, 
jand produce beneficial effects in Wisconsin. I 
}assume that Germany is sufficiently provided with 
such women ; as I do not doubt, though I would 
add the proviso that they must be young. The 
/census of 1840 gave in the territory of Wisconsin 
| (not then a State) a male population of 18,600, and 
}a female population of 11,900. The German girls, 
| on account of their industry, their modesty, and their 
|domestie character, are highly prized throughout 
| America ; and if they can heighten their own in- 
|trinsie attractions by some proficiency in the Eng- 

lish language, they may easily make the most bril- 

| liant conquests. ‘The respect, or rather reverence, 
|of the Americans for the fair. sex, is renowned all 
jover the world ; and the women will more easily 
than the men find a paradise on the other side of 
\the Atlantic. The American ladies have beauty 
jand grace to the highest degree ; and everywhere 
receive the greatest attention and gallantry on the 
| part of the gentlemen ; indeed, a lady, protected 
| more by the general respect than by laws and con- 
| stitution, may travel unimpeded from one end of the 
Union to the other, without encountering anything 
unpleasant from the other sex. 





| Notwithstanding the various habits that appear 
|uncouth to Europeans, we hope this estimate of 
American gallantry to the fair sex is not exagger- 
ated. 


THREE DAYS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DELAVIGNE, 


En Europe! en Europe! Esperez! Plus d’espoir! 

—Trois jours, leur dit Colomb, et Je vous donne un monde. 

** Back to Europe, again, let our sails be unfurled !”’ 

—‘‘ Three days,”’ said Columbus, ‘‘ and I give you 
a world !”’ 

And he pointed his finger, and looked through the 

vast, 

As if he beheld the bright region at last. 

He sails—and the dawn, the first day, quickly 
leads : 

He sails—and the golden horizon recedes : 

He sails—till the sun, downward sinking from 
view, 

Hides the sea and the sky with their limitless 
blue— 

On, onward he sails, while in vain o’er the lee 

Down plunges the lead through the fathomless sea ! 


The pilot, in silence, leans mournfully o’er 

The rudder, which creaks ‘mid the dark billows’ 
roar ; 

He hears the hoarse moan of the waves rushing 
past, 

And the funeral wail of the wind-stricken mast ; 
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The stars of far Europe have fled from the skies, 

And the Cross of the South meets his terrified 
eyes ; 

But at length the slow dawn, softly streaking the 
night, 

Iilumes the dark dome with its beautiful light. 

** Columbus! ‘tis day, and the darkness hath past !”’ 

— ‘Day! and what dost thou see t’’—‘‘I see 
nought but the Vast !’’ 


What matter! he ’s calm !—but ah, stranger, if you 

Had your hand on his heart with such glory in 
view ; 

Had you felt the wild throb of despair and delight 

That depressed and expanded his bosom that night ; 

The quick alternations as morning came near, 

The chill and the fever, the rapture and fear, 

You would feel that such moments exhausted the 
rage 

And the multiplied malice and pains of an age— 

You would say these three days half a lifetime have 
slain, ; “ 

And his fame is too dear at the price of such pain. 


Oh! who can describe what the crushed heart must 
bear— 

The delirium of hope and the lonely despair— 

Of a Great Man unknown, whom his age doth 
despise 

As a fool, ‘mid the vain vulgar crowd of the wise! 

Such wert thou, Galileo! Far better to die 

Than thus by a horrible effort to lie! 

When you gave, by an agony deep and intense, 

That lie to your labors, your reason, your sense, 

To the Sun—to the Earth—to that Earth, we 
repeat, 

That you trembled to feel moving under your feet! 


The second day ‘s past—and Columbus '—he sleeps, 

While Mutiny round him its dark vigil keeps : 

‘Shall he perish ?’’—** Death! death!” is the 
mutinous cry, 

‘* He must triumph to-morrow, or perjured must 
die !”’ 

The ingrates! Shall his tomb on to-morrow be 
made 

Of that sea which his daring a highway hath made? 

Shall that sea on to-morrow, with pitiless waves, 

Fling his corse on that shore which his longing eye 
craves ! 

The corse of an unknown adventurer then— 

One day later—Columbus, the greatest of men ! 


He dreams, how a veil drooping over the main 

Is rent, at the distant horizon, in twain, 

And how, from beneath, on his rapturous sight 

Burst at length raze New Wonrtp from the dark- 
ness of night! 

Oh, how fresh! oh, how fair the new virgin earth 
seems ! 

With gold the fruits glisten, and sparkle the 
streams— 

Green gleams on the mountains, and gladdens the 
isles, 

And the seas and the rivers are dimpled with 
smiles. 

“Joy! joy!” cries Columbus, “ this region is 
mine !’’— 

Ah! not even its name, hapless dreamer, is thine! 


Soon changes that dream from a vision so fair, 





For he sees that the merciless Spaniards are there, | 
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Who with loud mimic thunderbolts slaughter the 
host 

Of the unarmed people that cover the coast. 

He sees the fair palace, the temple on fire, 

And the peaceful Cazique ‘mid their ashes expire ; 

He sees, too—oh, saddest! oh, mournfullest 
sight !— 

The crucifix gleam in the thick of the fight— 

More terrible far than the merciless steel 

Is the uplifted cross in the red hand of zeal ! 


He sees the earth open and reel to and fro, 

And the wretches who breathe in the caverns 
below. 

Poor captives! whose arms, in a languid despair, 

Fall fatigued on the gold of the rocks that they 
tear. 

Pale spectres ! whose agonized cries, uncontrolled, 

Seek the light of that sun that they’re ne’er to 
behold. 

They struggle, they pant ’mid the pestilent dews, 

And by labor escape the sharp whip that pursues, 

Till a long, lingering death, in the cavern’s dim 
light, 

Consigns them at length to eternity’s night! 


Columbus, oppressed by this vision of pain, 

Scares it off from his feverish pallet and brain ; 

It dwindleth, it melteth, it fades from his eye, 

As a light passing cloud in the depths of the sky. 

All is changed !—he beholds in the wilds of the 
north, 

Full of strength, full of hope, a new empire spring 
forth— 

Its people oppressed, as the war-ery goes round, 

Seize the peaceable ploughshare that furrows their 
ground, 

Or that creature of iron which lately they swayed 

As it turned into cities their forests of shade. 


They have conquered !—they show him with grate- 
ful acelaim 

Their Hero, their Washington—type of that name— 

O sage Cincinnatus and Cato! no more 

Need we doubt of thy virtue, or mocking adore. 

He has caused our weak hearts that strange gran- 
deur to feel, 

And conceive what corruption till now could con- 
ceal. 

In the council, a Sage by the Hero is seen, 

And not less revered ’neath a different mien. 

He rules, he discovers, and daringly brings 

Down the lightning from Heaven and the sceptre 
from kings. : 


At length, o’er Columbus, slow consciousness 
breaks— 

“Land! land!” ery the sailors, “land! land !”"— 
he awakes— 

He runs—yes! behold it!—it blesseth his sight— 

The land! O sweet spectacle! transport! de- 
light! 

O generous sobs which he cannot restrain ! 

What will Ferdinand say? andthe Future? and 
Spain? 

He will lay this fair land at the foot of the throne— 

His king will repay all the ills he has known— 

In exchange for a world what are honors and 


gains? 
Or a crown? but how is he rewarded ’—with 
chains ! Dublin Univ. Mag. 





NATURE'S 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
NATURE'S ICE-CAVES. 


Some curious and but little-known facts upon 
natural ice-houses having turned up in the course 
of our reading, we are tempted at this time, when 
the production of cold is becoming almost as 
necessary as that of heat for domestic comfort, to 
set them in some sort of order. When it is borne 
in mind that the natural refrigeratories of which 
we are about to speak abound in the production of 
clear, massive, and valuable ice, and yet that they 
often exist in places where the mean or average 
temperature is far above the freezing-point, we are 
justified in claiming a peculiar interest for our 
article. Many of these natural storehouses of 
cold are highly estimated in the districts where 
they occur, and furnish in various instances enor- 
mous supplies of ice at a period when every other 
source is either unavailable or exhausted. 

Several natural ice-houses exist in the chain of 
the Jura Mountains. Some of these have been 
long known to a few scientific travellers, and have 
formed the ** lions’ of the unimportant districts in 
which they are situated. Perhaps one of the best 
known is called La Beaume, and has been described 
in most interesting terms by several men of science 
who have visited it. M. Prévost, who made a 
scientific tour in the region, has related the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning it: Situated in the 
above-named locality, it is a grotto or cavern hol- 
lowed out in a naturally low hill, the average tem- 
perature of its position being considerably above 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, the freezing-point. From 
the peculiarity of its aperture and general form, 
no snow can enter, and therefore the internal cold 
of this place cannot be due to any external cause. 
The cavern is upwards of 300 feet in length, and 
at its widest is about 100 feet, and is naturally 
divided into three compartments. The traveller 
visited it in the middle of August, on a broiling, 
scorching day, and, on entering it, experienced the 
most severe and penetrating cold. ‘* The first 


object,’’ he says, “ that struck my eyes was a mass 
of ice fed by the water which distilled constantly, 
drop by drop, from a sort of spring in the roof.” 
The whole cavern was covered with a sort of glit- 
tering pavement, clear as crystal, of ice a fvot 


thick. In it were numerous holes containing 
water of intense coldness, by sounding which, the 
thickness of the pavement was easily ascertained. 
This, it will be observed, is the scene in summer. 
The winter comes, and all is changed: the erys- 
talline pavement melts, and runs away into water ; 
the solid masses of ice are no longer visible ; and 
the cavern is actually warmer than the external 
air; and during all this period a thick mist issues 
constantly from its mouth, and fills its interior. 
Surely here is a paradox, which, at a less enlight- 
ened and more illiberal period, would have been 
scouted as one of the improbable series called 
travellers’ tales. The fact, however, can be well 
authenticated, and will receive abundant corrobora- 


tion in the many similar examples we shall ad- 
duce. 


ICE-CAVES. 
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Professor Pictet, of Geneva, who paid much 
attention to this natural phenomenon, and has 
published a scientific communication upon the sub- 
ject, in a tour in the same regions, visited another 
natural ice-eave, of almost equal celebrity, called 
St. George’s. This cave is let out to a peasant, 
by the commune to which it belongs, for a small 
annual rental, for the sake of the beautiful ice 
which it produces. In ordinary years, the eave 
supplies only the families in the immediate vicin- 
ity; but when a mild winter is succeeded by a 
broiling summer, even Geneva itself, although 
several leagues distant, receives its store from this 
source. At such seasons, every second day a 
heavily-laden wagon proceeds from the ice-cave 
to the hospital at Geneva, which purchases the 
whole quantity, and retails it ata profit to the 
confectioners of the town—a trade by which its 
revenues are considerably augmented. ‘This cav- 
ern is entered by two well-like pits, down which 
the visitor must descend by a ladder. ‘The bottom 
is a solid bed of ice, and its form is that of a lofty 
hemispherical vault about twenty-seven feet in 
height, which is covered by a stratum of calcareous 
rock only eighteen inches thick. The length is 
| seventy-five feet, its width forty feet. A regular 
|set of ice-masons are engaged in excavating the 
sparkling solid. It is eut with appropriate tools 
into long wedges, and then divided by transverse 
cuts about a foot distant from each other, by which 
means blocks of ice a cubic foot in dimensions are 
detached. After a certain quantity has been 
quarried out, it is carried in hods to a magazine 
near the place, where the wagons are loaded. 
Some idea may be formed of the severity of the 
cold inside, when it is mentioned, that, although 
the thermometer in the shade was at 63 degrees 
Fahrenheit outside, it was at 34 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or only two degrees from the freezing mark 
inside! That even a more severe cold than this 
exists during the most broiling summer day, is 
evident from a fact mentioned by the workmen, 
that if two blocks are left in contact for a little 
while, they become so firmly frozen together, as 
to require to be re-cut to separate them. Now it 
is an extraordinary fact, that the temperature of a 
spring which bubbled from the rock at a little dis- 
tance did not indicate in the remotest manner the 
existence of such a degree of cold in its source, 
as it was as high as 51 degrees. Hence it was 
evident that the cause of the frigorifie effects was 
purely local, and confined to the eave and its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In this cave, as in the last, the ice disappears 
in winter; and, singular to say, the hoffer the 
summer, in both cases, the more abundant the pro- 
ductiveness of the caves in this substance! Had 
the cave been the work of some ingenious artist, 
one would scarcely have felt surprise at the exact- 
ness of its adaptation for the production of ice; 
and it must be considered, with the rest of the 
eases to be quoted, as a rare illustration of an 
apparently fortuitous arrangement of inanimate 
nature, fulfilling in the most complete manner all 
the functions of a special contrivance. But, as 
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will be noticed in the sequel, the law which gov- 
erns its temperature sufficiently indicates that an 
all-wise Mind ordained it, and no doubt with a 
special object in view. At no great distance from 
the ice-cave of St. George's another was found, 
the entrance to which was announced by a low 
vault, forty feet or so in width, and by a current 
of air which fell upon the over-heated traveller 
with folds of deadly coldness, so that the greatest 
caution is necessary in entering it. Descending 
by an inclined plane, the cavity is found to become 
wider from the entrance inwards. At the bottom 
is a horizontal platform of ice. The cave is about 
sixty feet long by thirty wide ; the ice is thickest 
at the farthest end. The roof presents a beautiful 
appearance, all pendent with elegant stalactites of 
the purest ige ; and the cowp d'ail is picturesque 
in the extreme. The temperature in the open 
air at this time was 58 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade, and in the grotto it was 34 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The guide related that when he visited it 
in the previous April, three months before, there 
was no ice then; yet at this period, in the middle 
of an unusually hot summer day, it existed in 
abundance. 

The all-observant and renowned De Saussure, 
in his travels in the Alps, paid much attention to 
these caves, and offered the first rational attempt 
at a solution of the riddle. He says that in the 
voleanic island of Ischia, near Naples, which 
abounds with hot springs, a number of grottos 
exist in which a great degree of cold is felt. At 
the period when he visited them, the external 
shade-heat was 63 degrees, that of the grottos 
45 degrees, and in a severely hot summer they were 
colder still. Other caves are mentioned in a free- 
stone hill upon which the town of St. Marin is built, 
where the same violent contrasts existed between 
the temperature of the external and internal atmos- 
pheres. Evelyn mentions, in his account of his 
tour in Italy, being shown as a wonder, in one of 
the palaces which he visited, a hole out of which 
issued a strong current of cold air sufficiently pow- 
erful to buoy up a copper ball. Saussure states 
that in a private house near Terni, in the Papal 
States, there is a cellar, of no great depth out of 
which an impetuous, sharp, cold wind issues. Nu- 
merous natural refrigeratories are commemorated 
by the same philosopher ; among the most ecvrious 
were some which he found at the foot of a steep 
mountain near Mount Pilatus, on the banks of the 
Lake of Lucerne. These places were simply 
small wooden huts, on three sides formed of tim- 
ber, but the back wall was built against the talus, 
or heap of fragment and rubbish at the foot of the 
rock, and was formed in a loose manner of dry 
stones. When these huts were visited by the 
traveller, it being the 31st of July, the thermom- 
eter marked 73 degrees in the shade; in the huts it 
was as low as 39 degrees, or seven degrees above 
the freezing-point; and all that separated these 
remote degrees of temperature was a few planks 
ef wood! The proprietors of these places men- 
toned several curious facts in illustration of their 


utility. Milk, they said, could easily be kept 
sweet and fresh in the heats of summer for three 
weeks, meat for a month, and cherries from one 
season to another! In winter, curious enough it 
is to notice that outside water will be frozen 
for some time before it is so within. Saussure 
adds, that the ‘‘ proprietors of the caves unani- 
mously affirmed, that the hotter the summer was, 
the greater was the strength of the cold current 
which issued from them ;”’ in the winter a sensi}le 
current of air sets into them. In the sonth of 
France is another famous natural ice-cave—that 
of Fondereule. M. Hericart de Thury has given 
an interesting account of a visit to it. This cave 
is situated in a wild and romantic region, where 
some long bygone convulsion of the earth has 
rent asunder the solid rocks, and produced a scene 
of confusion of the wildest description. The 
occurrence of the eave in this district, and its 
extraordinary phenomena of temperature, &c., are 
without doubt attributable to this geological dis- 
turbance, as will be best perceived in the sequel. 
It was long thought to be a subterranean glacier, 
and has been described as such; but this is an 
erroneous view of the ease. It is a magnificent 
cavern, nearly two hundred feet in depth, of very 
irregular width; and the thickness of its vaulted 
roof is about sixty-six feet. Its interior is deco- 
rated with the most beautiful calcareous stalactites, 
and the floor is variegated with curious alabaster 
cones, which shoot out from the sheet of clear, 
transparent ice forming the pavement. In many 
places elegant stalactites of ice drop down from 
the roof like pendents of clear glass, and, as it 
were, melt into the glassy floor beneath, so that 
the vault is upheld by pillars of this beautiful ma- 
terial. The alabastrine stalactites are found prin- 
cipally at the sides of the cavern, while the icy 
ones are in the middle, and here and there pro- 
duce all the resemblance of rich folds of drapery 
clear as water. One of the travellers cut a hole 
in a pillar of iee, and placed a candle inside ; the 
most magical effects were thus produced ; and the 
fantastic aisles of this subterranean temple of cold 
were illuminated with the richest yellow, blue, 
green and red tints, the reflected rays playing with 
illusory effect upon the floor of ice, the pillars of 
the same substance, and of alabaster, and the great 
stalagmites which lined the walls. A larger illu- 
mination was afterwards got up by arranging 
torches in the clearest and best erystallized parts 
of the cavern; and the result, say the visitors, 
‘* was worthy of all that the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights’ could present to the richest and most brik 
liant imagination.’’ This beautiful cave is some- 
times made use of economically when there is a 
searcity of ice; and its crystalline pavement is 
dug up and carried to several towns in the vicin- 
ity. 

We have met with an account, by Professor Si 
liman of America, which we have no hesitation in 
classifying under our present head. The ice-cave 


of which he speaks is in the state of Connecticut, . 





between Hartford and New Haven. It is only 
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two hundred feet above the level of the sea, and is 
situated in a defile filled with fragments of rocks 
of various sizes, through which a small brook 
runs. 
thermometer at 85 in the shade; and 
on approaching it, an evident echilliness was felt in 
the air. 
the sultry summer days to drink of the cold flow- 
ing waters, and to amuse themselves with the rich 
store of ice here treasured up. 


degrees 


ered with leaves. A boy, armed with a hatchet, 


descended into a cavity, and, after a little hard work, | 


hewed out a solid lump of ice several pounds in 
weight. An idea of the solidity of this piece 


may be formed, by adding that on the third day | 


some of it was yet unmelted. A similar reposi- 


tory of cold exists about seven miles from New 


Haven, at the bottom of a steep ridge of trap rock. | 


In the hottest summers ice is conveyed from this 
place to New Haven, much soiled, indeed, with 
leaves and dirt, but useful for cooling beverages. 
A more celebrated one, also in America, has often 
been noticed by tourists of that country ; some 
accounts, in fact, have been greatly exaggerated 
about it. 


of the Iee-Mountain. 


of cold exists f } 


is a sort of natural Lal wl rT. which 
lies against a steep mural ridge of lofty rock, and 
is composed of a number of fragments of sand- 
In the 
It was visited 


in the surnmer of LSS8, a season of drought ane 


stone of all sizes loosely heaped together. 


midst of these the ice is contained. 


heat quite unparalleled in the history of that coun- 
But the external heat did 
appear to exert the smallest influence on the Ice- 
Mountain. 


try. excessive 
At the depth of a few inches abun- 
dance of excellent ice was found, and a thermom- 
eter lowered into a cavity dropped from 95 to 40 
degrees. The surrounding rocks were covered 
with dew, owing to the condensation of atmos- 
pherie vapor by the excessive coldness of their 
surface. One cavity had been filled with snow, 
and only covered with a few planks, and yet the 
suow was as crisp as if it had but just fallen!’ At 
ihe bottom is a little artificial structure called the 
‘dairy,”’ and used for that purpose in the sum- 
mer. In ordinary summers its roof is covered 
with icicles, and its sides are often quite inerusted 
with ice. Strange to say, a spring near the rock 
has only one degree less temperature than the 
waters of the surrounding district. The atmos- 
phere over this singular spot had in this scorching 
season a balmy, spring-like coolness, most refresh- 
ing to the weary traveller. Most Italian tourists 
know the Monte Testaceo near Rome. It isa hill, 
from two hundred to three hundred feet high, com- 
posed of broken pieces of urns; hence its name. 
It is, in fact, a vast mass of broken pottery ; there- 
fore extremely Jight and porous. It is situated in 
the burning Campagna, near the city; and yet, 


Most singular it is, that from every side of this hill 


there descend winds of the most refreshing cool- 


It was visited in the middle of July, the | 


* « ~ . . } 
Parties of pleasure often resort hither in 


In some places | 
the ice is quite near the surface, and is only cov- | 


It is situated in Hampshire county, 
Virginia, and is widely celebrated under the title 


The place where the store 


not 
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| ness. The inhabitants also dig caves into the hill, 


which they use as refrigeratories, and in these the 
| thermometer often marks 44 degrees when the 
temperature outside is nearly 80 degrees. 

We shall conclude our series of illustrations 
upon this curious subject, by referring to one which 
has attracted a large share of interest and attention 
| of some of the most talented of our learned men. 
It is to be found in the splendid work on the Geol- 
ogy of Russia, recently published by Sir Roder- 
ick T. Murchison. The ice-cave here commemo- 
rated is not far from Orenburg, and boasts of the 
unpronounceable name I/letzkaya-Zastchita. It is 
situated at the base of a hillock of gypsum, at the 
eastern end of a village connected with the impe- 
rial establishment, and is one of a series of appar- 
ently natural hollows, used by the peasants for 
cellars or stores. It the remarkable 
property of being partly filled with ice in the sum- 
mer, and totally destitute thereof in the winter. 
| ** Standing,’ says the talented author, ‘‘ on the 

heated ground, and under a broiling sun, I shall 
never forget my astonishment when the woman to 
_whom the eavern belonged opened a frail door, 
_and a volume of air so piercingly keen struck the 
legs and feet, that we were glad to rush into a 
cold bath in front of us to equalize the effect!’ We 
afierwards subiected the whole body to the cooling 
process by entering the cave, which is on a level 
with the street. 


possesses 


At three or four paces from the 
door, on which shone the glaring sun, we were 


surrounded by half-frozen guess and the provisions 
of the natives. The roof of the cavern hung with 
solid undripping icicles, and the floor might be 
called a stalagmite of ice and frozen earth. We 
were glad to escape in a few minutes from this 
ice-bound prison, so long had our frames been ae- 
The cold in this 
eavern is invariably the greatest inside when the 
air is the hottest outside. 


' 
| ei ey 
| customed to a powerful heat. 

| . 

As soon as winter sets 
| in, the ice disappears, and in mid-winter the peas 
| ants assured the travellers that the cave was of so 
| genial a temperature that they could sleep in it 
| without their sheep-skins. 


At the very period 
when Sir R. Murchison visited it, the thermometer 
was 90 degrees in the shade, a degree of heat 
which only those who have experienced it can 
appreciate ; yet a single plank was the division 
| between a burning sun and a freezing vault! The 
cave is about ten paces long, and about ten feet 
high. It has a vaulted roof, in which great fis 
sures open, which appear to communicate with the 
body of the hillock. 


This account was first read 
| before the Geological Society, and excited much 
| discussion among the members of the body. Sir 
| R. Murchison at first believed that the intensely- 
frigorifie powers of the cave were due, in some way 
which the learned expositor could not make very 
clear, to the presence of saline ingredients in the 
rocks. Ilis geological chemistry, however, being 
shown to be at fault, and the causes on which he 
relied, if they existed ot all, being such as to pro- 
duce heat instead of cold, Sir J. Herschel under 


| took the solution of the problem. An elaborate 
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letter of his soon appeared, in which he attempted | will not be moved in the presence of this people, 
to show that the cold of the cave was explicable, which of old accomplished such mighty deeds, and 
on climatological grounds solely, and in which| now are reduced to misery so extreme’? Who 
much was said about waves of heat and cold, so ae] can visit Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Heliop- 
to give a very scientific air to the explanation. | olis, Thebes, without being moved by reminis- 
But on similar grounds we might expect every cences the most imposing and the most diverse ? 
natural cavern similarly situated to be a freezing The Bible, Homer, philosophy, the sciences, 
cave ; which is not the case. 


Saussure long ago gave the clue to the real | 
exposition of this paradoxical phenomenon ; and | 
Professor Pictet, following it out, has satisfactorily | 
demonstrated that it is a beautiful example of a} 
practical illustration in nature of that first principle 
in chemistry—eraporation produces cold. It is 
well known to the geological student, that in cer- | 
tain mines which have a horizontal gallery termi-_ 
nating in a vertical shaft communicating with the | 
atmosphere, a current of air in summer descends: 
the vertical shaft, and emerges from the horizontal ; 
while in winter the current sets in at the horizon- | 
tal, and issues from the vertical shaft. Now, in| 
almost every instance quoted, the arrangement of | 
these caves has been precisely similar; they are. 
placed at the bottom of a hill perforated by various 
rents and chasms. Thus the eave is the horizon-| 
tal, and the vertical shaft lies in the mass of the 
hill. Suppose, then, the mean temperature of the | 
hill to be about 48 or 50 degrees. The descending 
summer current passing through the channels in 
the hill evaporates the water it meets with in its! 
progress, and so rapidly, as to become colder and | 
colder in its descent ; until, reaching the cave, it is 
even below 32 degrees, and there freezes the water 
collected in it. The hotter the air outside, the | 
greater the destruction of equilibrium between the | 
interior and exterior columns, which communicate 
at their base in the cave ; consequently, the more 
rapid and intense the evaporation, the more) 
severe the measure of cold produced. Every pos- 
tulate is satisfactorily answered upon this hypoth- 
esis; and while no doubt occasionally the ice 
found in some caves may be part of a glacier, or | 
the remains of last winter's product, yet the phe- 
nomenon which we would include under the term 
Nature's Ice-Caves, is explicable solely upon this 
simple and beautiful law. ‘* This view,” says 
Sir R. Murchison, in a postseript to his previous 
account, ‘* is supported by reference to the climate 
of the plains of Orenburg, in which there is great 
wetness of the spring, caused by melting of the 
snow, succeeded by an intense and dry Asiatic 
heat.”’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE TOMBS. 


‘Ecypr offers subjects of conversation and 
meditation which no one can entirely neglect, 
whoever he may be, if he have eyes to see, a 
memory to remember, or a sprinkling of imagi- 
nation wherewith to dream. Who can be indif- 
ferent to the tableaux of unaccountable nature on 
the banks of the Nile’ At the spectacle of this 








river-land, that no other land resembles? Who 


Greece, Rome, Christianity, the monks, Islamism, 
the crusades, the French revolution ; almost eve ry- 
thing great in the world’s history seems to con- 
verge in the pathway of him who traverses this 


/memorable country! Abraham, Sesostris, Moses, 


Helen, Agesilaus, Alexander, Pompey, Cwsar, 
| Cleopatra, Aristarchus, Plotinus, Pacomus, Ori- 
gen, Athanasius, Saladin, St. Louis, Napoleon— 
what names! what contrasts!’’ Thus exclaims 
an eloquent writer in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes :"’ but his list of memorabilia, M. Ampére 


| very well knows, begins where the really marvel- 


lous ends; and to arrive—not at the origin of 
Egyptian civilization, but merely at the epoch 
where our researches are lost in the darkness of 
antiquity——-we must go back at least fifteen cen- 
turies before the calling of Abraham! With 
Moses, between two and three hundred years after 


the first patriarch, begins the procession of the 


historians, Jawgivers, and warriors of a world 


now passed away; but in the tombs of Egypt 


there are written, with a freshness that endures to 
this day, the annals of a Jong anterior greatness— 
a greatness earlier than antiquity itself. 

Egypt is now the great highway between the 
east and west ; and one may as well stay at home 
as pretend to travel without seeing the pyramids. 
To enjoy, however, the descriptions we receive, 
from every succeeding tourist, of a buried people, 
who, 2400 years ago, reproached the ancient 
Greeks with their modern juvenility, it is neces- 
sary to know from what sources these records are 
drawn, and what are the claims to authenticity 
possessed by the Language of the Tombs. To do 
this, we do not require to understand the ancient 
tongues, or any other modern one than English ; 
Colonel] Vyse having thrown into an appendix, in 
the second volume of his quarto work, all that 
is known on this subject.* But a much smaller 
book has recently been published, touching upon 
all the Egyptian questions together ; and although, 
from the highly-condensed form in which the 
knowledge is conveyed, it is somewhat difficult of 
study for persons previously ignorant of the sub- 
ject, we are in hopes of being able to extract from 
it, for the benefit of our readers, some rudimental 
information. It consists of a series of reports, 
taken from several American newspapers, of the 
lectures of the distinguished Egyptian antiquary 
Mr. Gliddon ; and the whole has been revised by 
himself, and enriched with learned notes and ap- 
pendices. f 


* Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
from 1337 to 1839. See also Gliddon's Chapters on Early 
Egyptian History. 1843. 

t Otia ptiaca: Discourses on Egyptian Arche- 
ology and Hieroglyphical Discoveries. By George R. 
Gliddon. London; Madden. 15349. 
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Previous to the year 1802, the hieroglyphics, or 
sacred characters of the Egyptians, found in the 
sepulchres and on monuments, were a mystical 
scrawl, the unknown signs of an unknown tongue, 
which the learned gazed at with unavailing long- 
ings. But a stone, found three years before be- 
tween Rosetta and the sea by a French officer of 
engineers, was destined to give the hint, which fell 
like a sudden spark of light upon their conjec- 
tures. This was the celebrated Rosetta Stone, 
(now in the British Museum,) a fragment of black 
basalt, 3 feet in length, and originally 2 feet 5 
inches in breadth, and from 10 to 12 inches in 
thickness. The sculpture was not in itself of 
great antiquity, dating 196 years before the Chris- 
tian era. It contained two inscriptions—one in the | written against him or her. The scenes of ordi- 
Greek, and one in the popular Egyptian character, | nary life are painted on the walls. Study, gym- 
called Demotic or Enchorial, afterwards discovered | nastics, feasts, banquets, wars, sacrifices, death, and 
not to have been much used before 700 years B. c. : | funeral, are all faithfully delineated in these sepul- 
but there was likewise a third, in hieroglyphies ; chral illustrations of manners, which are often epic 
and it may be supposed with what interest it was in their character. You have the song with which 
discovered that these three were identical in sub-| the Egyptian enlivened his labor in the field ; the 
stance ' They were an edict chiselled at Memphis, ‘anthem, that, when living, he offered to his Cre- 
in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, and the con-|ator; and the death-wail that accompanied his 
cluding sentence was in these words :—*t That | body to the grave. Every condition, every art, 
this decree should be engraved on a tablet of hard | every trade, figures in this picturesque encyclope- 
stone, in hieroglyphies, enchorial, and Greek char- | dia—from the monarch, priest, and warrior, to the 
acters, and should be set up in first, second, and | artisan and herdsman. Then these tombs are real 
third-rate temples, before the statue of the ever- | museums of antiquities—utensils, toilet-tables, ink- 
living king.”’ |stands, pens, books, the incense-bearer, and smell- 

The inscriptions, being identical, would of course ing-bottle, are found in them. The wheat which 


The revelations thus made have released Egypt 
from the plague of darkness. She is no longer a 
land of sorcery and mysticism, such as she ap- 
peared to the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans ; but 
thousands of years ago, her every-day life appears 
a prototype of ourown. The hiecroglyphies are at 
once manuscripts and pictures— illustrated books, 
speaking at once to the eye and the mind; and the 
genius of the people seems to have delighted in 
perpetuating themselves in their records. ‘‘ If we 
enter a tomb,’’ says Mr. Gliddon, ‘‘ we see the 
deceased surrounded by his family, who offer him 
their remembrances. ‘The—I had almost said 
Christian—name, the profession, rank, and blood- 
relationship of each member of the family, are 





, | - ‘ . , 
repeat the name the same number of times ; and |the Egyptian ate, the fruit that adorned his dessert- 
the word Ptolemy, in its various inflections, being | table, peas, beans, and barley, which still germi- 


found in the Greek eleven times, the first business |nate when replanted, are also discovered. 
was to louk for a corresponding word in the De- 
motie character. 


The 
‘eggs, the desiccated remains of the very milk he 
ie — , 
In this inscription a group of |had once used for his breakfast, even the trussed 
seven letters was found repeated eleven times ; and |and roasted goose, of which the guests at his wake 

. ! . . . 

these were discovered to compose the word Ptol- | had partaken—all these evidences of his humanity, 
mis, thus giving seven letters of the alphabet, from | and a myriad more, exist, in kind, in the museums 


which the whole was afterwards deduced. But 
the hieroglyphic inscription’ How was it possi- 
ble to interpret those representations of animals 
end things, intended though they must be for the 
symbols of a language’ Here and there some of 
them were enclosed in an oval. This was repeated 
again and again, and must no doubt be the name 
sought for. The middle figure was a recumbent 
lioness, the Coptic name of which is dabei. Might 
not the lioness represent the sound of the initial 
letter of her own name! It was a wild and fan- 
tastie conjecture, to which the explorer was no 
doubt driven by mere despair; but it was inspi- 
ration. The moment it was taken for granted 
that this was one letter of the name, the others 
were read with comparative ease ; and thus were 
obtained, to begin with, the signs of seven hiero- 
glyphic letters, Protmegs. 

We of course cannot pretend to follow here the 
course of the discovery ; but Mr. Gliddon declares, 
that with the aid of the published literary re- 
sources, any intelligent person may at this day 
read into English, direct from the hieroglyphies, 
words, phrases, and consecutive sentences, as easily 
as he would acquire any other oriental tongue. 
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‘of Europe, to attest their former owner’s declara- 
|tion to us, modern occidentals, athwart the oceans 
of time and the Atlantic, Homo sum ; humani nihil 
la me alienum puto. But not only do the scenes 
sculptured or painted on the temples or in the 
sepulchres furnish every detail concerning the 
Egyptians; they give us the portraits, history, 
geographical names, and characteristics of an in- 
finitude of Asiatic and African nations existing in 
days long anterior to the Exode—many of whom 
have left no other record of their presence on 
earth, and others again whose names are preserved 
in the Hebrew Scriptures.’’ 

Not the least curious and important of the hie 
roglyphical revelations, is the synchronism which 
exists between the Scriptural annals and the mon- 
uments of Egypt. The names of some of the Pha- 
raohs are not only the same, but they are identified 
in particulars of their history ; and authenticated 
portraits of sovereigns incidentally referred to in 
the Bible are now exhibited in engravings through- 
out the Christian world. These portraits are car- 
ried back to 3500 years ago, (about the time of 
Joseph,) but the synchronism cannot be traced 
earlier than 971 8. c. This is unfortunate, as it 
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would be very interesting to identify in their mon- 
uments the Pharaohs who were contemporary with 
Solomon, Moses, Joseph, and Abraham. The 
earliest, however, as yet reached is Shishak, the 
conqueror of Rehoboam, son of Solomon ; and in- 
deed, as the Bible does not mention by name the 
earlier sovereigns of Egypt, there is little proba- 
bility of further advance in this interesting study. 
As for the supposed death of the Mosaic Pharaoh 
in the Red Sea, it is neither countenanced by the 
text of the Pentateuch—which merely relates the 
destruction of Pharaoh's host, chariots, and chosen 
captains—nor by the traditions of the Talmud, 
which expressly state that the king returned and 
reported the loss of his army. The hieroglyphies, 
however, are silent on both points. Neither has 
any trace at all been found in them of the patri- 
archa) relations with Egypt. We may add that 
Mr. Gliddon makes the pertinent remark, that if 
the validity of hieroglyphical history be proved 
‘from the Seriptures for the time succeeding 
Moses, in all those cases where either record re- 
fers to the events mentioned in the other, the au- 
thenticity of hieroglyphical monuments in affairs 
whereon the Bible is silent, and which antedate 
Moses by twenty centuries, cannot fairly be called 
in question.”” While mentioning portraits, let us 
descend to later times, and say that the portrait of 
Cleopatra, taken from the temple of Dendera, by 
no means establishes the Shakspearian authority 
with regard to the personal beauty of that “‘ ser- 
pent of old Nile.” The Cleopatra of history ap- 
pears to have been celebrated only for her powers 
of fascination and the splendor of her court. 

The earliest date of the sacred language is not 
known ; but if the antiquaries are correct, there 
must be an error in the commonly-received inter- 
pretation of Bible chronology, the original fifteen 
hieroglyphic letters having been in common use 
only 250 years after Menes, the first Pharaoh. 
This would carry back the origin of hieroglyphies 
to near the time commonly assigned to Cain and 
Abel! The emblem of the scribe’s palette, reed- 
pen, and ink-bottle, is found about 3400 years B. c. ; 
and books, indicated by the sign of the papyrus or 
scroll, are long antecedent to the time of Abraham. 
This language received afterwards some change, 
and in that form became more current as the hie- 
ratic or sacerdotal. About 700 years Bz. c. there 
was introduced an alphabetic kind of writing called 
the Demotic, Enchorial, or Epistolographic ; and 
this remained in popular use till it was suppressed 
by the Roman imperial authority, and replaced by 
the Coptic alphabet, formed of Greek and Egyp- 
tian letters intermixed. 

The prayer-book of the Egyptians, called the 
Book of the Dead, is traced as far back as 3200 
s. c. It was a collection of hymns and liturgical 
prayers offered by and for the departed Egyptians ; 
and extracts from it are met with on mummy cases, 
and every other object connected with death or 
religion. In this antique ritual are taught the 
doctrines of the soul’s immortality and resurrection 
ef she body ; but instead of the Jewish command- 
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ments, and the Christian petitions for divine aid to 
observe them, they present only a series of self- 
righteous assertions of innocence, supposed to be 
made by the departed spirit. In these, however, 
which are forty-two in number, is found the whole, 
and more than the whole, decalogue. 

It is impossible to ascend to the origin of the 
mummies that are covered with extracts from this 
ritual. Mummification, as the science is now 
called, is supposed to have been earlier than the 
pyramids or tombs, the first mummies having been 
buried in the sand. The Necropolis at Memphis 
is twenty-two miles in length by about half a mile 
in breadth, and here, it is supposed, one fourth of 
the population of Egypt was buried. The Great 
Pyramid was built 4000 years ago ; but supposing 
the period of mummification to be only 3000 years, 
Mr. Gliddon calculates that the number of mum- 
mies in Egypt is about 500,000,000. A Cairo 
journal, a year or two ago, went further; it 
counted up the quantity of cloth in the wrappers, 
and came to the conclusion that if the linen were 
manufactured into paper, it would bring into the 
pacha's treasury £4,200,000! The objection as 
to the vast space so many mummies would fill, is 
met by a calculation which shows that they could 
be contained in a cube half a mile in length, 
breadth, and height; although so far from being 
cramped in room, the tombs of a single individual 
sometimes cover several acres of subterranean 
ground. 

Under the fourth dynasty the bodies were pre- 
pared by a saturation with natron, and were baked 
in ovens, and wrapped in woollen cloth. The 
sarcophagus of Cheops was a plain monolithic 
bin, and that of Mycerinus a rectangular chest, 
with an inscription in which the dead Osirian king 
is saluted with a sublime simplicity, ‘‘ Live for- 
ever !’? Under the twelfth dynasty linen is found 
in use, the bodies are partial!y gilded, and all the 
luxury in coffins had commenced, which, from the 
eighteenth dynasty down to the time of the Ro- 
mans, remained at a great pitch of extravagance. 
Under the eleventh dynasty, round the ‘* sides are 
usually painted the whole sepulchral equipment 
of the dead—his bows, arrows, quivers, shirts, 
wigs, mirrors, sandals, and cosmetics. They are, 
in fact, the pictorial portmanteau of an Egyptian 
gentleman twenty centuries before our era, as 
well as a bill of fare; his ducks, geese, haunches, 
shoulders, chops, bread, cakes, biscuits, flour— 
his drinks, water, beer, wine, white, northern, or 
Mareotic—his salt and pastiles—are detailed at 
the head of these coffins.’’ The eighteenth dy- 
nasty is the era of the introduction of bitumen, 
which became known to the Egyptians through 
their conquests of Assyria ; and the new fashion 
changed the color of the mummies, which, since 
that epoch, are black, while those earlier em- 
balmed are of the natural hue. By this time the 
system of idolatry had attained its full develop- 
ment ; even the bodies of animals were at length 
embalmed as well as those of men; and the re- 
ligious simplicity of the earlicr mummies existed 
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no more. About the Augustan period the shape 
of the sarcophagus was changed, and the mum- 
mies were not wrapped in the human form, but of 
an equal thickness all down, and swathed ina 
coarsely painted cloth exhibiting portraits of the 
deceased. 

The cost of these embalmments varied from £4 
up to £250, according to the rank in life of the 
deceased, and the luxury of the coffin and orna- 
ments. There are specimens still in existence 
which contain above 1000 yards of linen, varying 
in texture from good calico to superfine cambric. 
The majority, however, belong to the middle 
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and if the death took place during the year, this 
was immediately cased over, and thus a small 
pyramid formed. If the king lived a second year, 
another course of stone or brick was added, and 
so on another and another, till, as in the case ot 
the Great Pyramid, the solid materials thus piled 
over the chamber in the rock would suffice for the 
construction of acity. ‘* The pyramid continued 
to be increased every year until the death of the 
king in whose reign it was erected, fresh courses 
being added each year of his life. When the 
| king died, the work of enlargement ceased, and 
the casing was put on the pyramid. 





This was 


classes, and their cost is estimated at £60; but | done by filling up the angles of the masonry with 
calculating them all at the chenpest—nenttly,, | | smaller stones, and then placing oblong blocks one 
£4—this would give an annual expense for man- | upon another, so as to form steps from the base to 
ufacture of £666,000. For our own part, how- the apex ; after which, beginning at the top, and 
ever, unless the /owest classes were mummified at | working downwards, these stones were bevelled 
the public cost, (which is very improbable,) we do | off at the corners, so as to form one uniform angle, 
not see how even £4 could have been paid for | and give a smooth surface to the pyramid, leaving 
their funeral expenses ; and as Mr. Gliddon re-|a perfect triangle. * * * Two conclusions will 
marks that only a single negro mummy has been | strike the observer ; first, that a pyramid, being 
found, although negroes were always very numer- | smooth from its base to its summit, was by its 
ous in Egypt as domestic servants, there must, | builders never meant to be reascended ; secondly, 
we think, have been a portion of the population | that the entrance was hermetically closed, never to 
allowed to moulder in the usual way. The whole |be redpened ; although its location, to judge by 
of the revenue arising from this process belonged | classical and Arabian traditions of hieroglyphies 
to the priests, ‘*‘ who were the physicians, apoth- | on the exterior, was probably indicated by a royal 
ecaries, mummy-makers, undertakers, scribes, and | tablet, or stele, commemorative of the Pharaoh in- 


sextons, and who, besides, leased out the sepulchral 
excavations in which the bodies were to repose.”’ 


They held also the monopoly of the linen cloth used | 


for wrapping the body, the flax for which was grown 
and manufactured by themselves. ‘The mummies 
made, however, were so strictly the property of | 
the purchasers, that a debtor was obliged to give 
up in pledge to his creditors the remains of his 
ancestors ; 
lations were held bound, both in honor and law, 
to redeem them. 

The pyramids, it is now known, were scpel- | 
chres for containing the mummies of the Pharaohs. | 
** As to the epoch of those of Memphis,’’ says 
Mr. Gliddon, ‘‘ these were all built between the 
times of Noah and Abraham in the scale of Bib- 


lical chronology, and those of Menes, the first | 


Pharaoh of Egypt, and the founder of the first 
dynasty at Memphis, and the ¢hirteenth dynasty 
in collateral Egyptian hieroglyphical chronology 


were ancient 2000 years before Christ. All the 
pyramids in lower Egypt are 4000 years old ; and 
taking the pyramid of Meeris, according to Lep- 
sius’ letters, built between 2151 and 2194 years 
hefore Christ, as the last of this series, the remain- 
der will successively recede to above 5000 years 
ago.”’ 

When a king commenced his reign, a small 
isolated hill of rock was fixed upon for his tomb, 
and a chamber excavated in it, with a passage 
communicating with the surface. Around and 
ever this a course of masonry was built in a four- 
sided figure, converging at the top, in general of 
limestone, but in four instances of sun-dried brick ; 


and if he died insolvent, his next re- | 


| terred in each sepulchre. * * * The philosophi- 
| cal deduction from all this is, that the size of the 
| pyramid is in direct proportion to the length of 


the king’s reign in which it was constructed, hav- 
ing been begun at his accession, and finished at 


his death. Large pyramids indicate long reigns, 
and smal] pyramids short reigns. The szaty-nine 
pyramids, therefore, represent some seventy or 
eighty kingly generations, (two kings having been 
| sometimes buried in the same pyramid,) the last 
of which race died before Abraham was born. 
“Such is the Jaw of pyramidal construction. Of its 
importance in chronology the reader can judge.” 

In the Great Pyramid there are several cham- 
| bers ; the Great Hall, the Kings’ and Queens’ 
| Chamber, the Well, as it is called, &c.; and 
there are air-passages communicating from these 
| with their external surface. The casing-stones 

were eight tons in weight, but were removed by 


.|the caliphs, so that the edifice can now be as- 
Thus all the Memphite pyramids existed and | 


cended as if by the steps of a stair. There is no 
danger either in the ascent or descent ; although, 
in 1831, Mr. James Mayes, an English traveller, 
contrived to commit suicide by throwing himself 
from the summit. 

The private tombs scattered around the regal 
pyramids are full of interest of the same kind ; 
being covered with paintings of the manners, cus- 
toms, genealogies, &c., of the ancient Egyptians 
to such an extent, that the antiquary Lepsius 
promises to write the court journal of the fourth 
Memphitic dynasty, which flourished five thousand 
years ago! ‘‘ The manufacture of glass,’’ My. 
Gliddon tells us, ‘‘ was known in Egypt 2000 





years previously to its reported discovery by the 
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Pheenicians ; and the decimal system of numera-! 


tion, units, tens, hundreds, thousands, and upwards, 


years before the Arabs of Mohammed's era. In 
the tomb of Eimei, architect of the pyramid of 
Shoopho, of the fourth dynasty, is an inventory 
of his wealth. There are, amongst other details, 
** 835 oxen, 220 cows, with their calves, 2234 
goats, 760 asses, and 974 rams.’’ The numerals 
are hieroglyphical ciphers; and the same decimal 
system is found in the quarriers’ marks on all the 
pyramids. Indeed, it became evident that perhaps, 
with the exception of steamboats, electrotypes, 
Daguerreotypes, the magnetic telegraph, chloro- 
form, priuting-presses, and cotton gunpowder, the 
arts and sciences were much the same at that 
early period in the Valley of the Nile as at this 
time in our Own country. The drawings of the 
trades, as found pictured on the walls in the 
tombs, show the practical sort of people the 
Egyptians were. Corroborations of the last re- 
mark are to be found in the various paintings now 
extant of ‘* carpenters at work, boat-building, mu- 
sicians, poulterers, veterinary surgeons, wine-press- 
ing, brick-making, weaving, ploughing, transport- 
ing of columns,’ &c. All these are illustrated 
by, and serve as illustrations of, that sacred lan- 
guage which, at the end of fifty ages, speaks to 
us from the tombs almost as intelligibly as it did 
to the priests at a time which could only be known 
to the Jewish patriarchs as an old-world tradition. 

Having now run through these lectures—al- 
though not in a cursory manner, for one must 
pick his steps while traversing such a mass of 
erudition—we have only to recommend the vol- 
ume to the studious reader, as one from which he 
will receive as much general information on 
Egyptiological science as he could obtain by the 
perusal of a variety of more bulky, though not 
more learned, productions. 





From the Spectator. 


WATER IN LONDON. 


Lonpon pines and sickens for want of water! 
The paragon of modern cities, the unrivalled 
metropolis of the mightiest nation of the earth, is 
grovelling like a Calmuck camp in squalor, stench, 
and unwholesomeness, for want of one of the first 


necessaries of life. The fact illustrates a curious 
tendency in civilization to run in some respects a 
cyclical course. Allured by certain natural ad- 
vantages of site, and chiefly by the abundance of 
water for domestic use and for the purposes of 


manufacture and transit, men congregate together 
and lay the foundation of great cities. In the lapse 


of ages, as their numbers and their activity in- 
crease, their own animal exuvie, and the refuse 
matter of the arts which they exercise, become 
sources of grievous discoinfort, vitiating the’ soil, 
the water, and the air. A wise economy will 
then seek to arrest this deteriorating process, and 
to recover and preserve for the dwellers in the 
city the primitive bounties of nature. 





To be in. 


WATER IN LONDON. 


perfect harmony with the organic laws of the uni- 


| verse, which can never be violated with impunity, 
was current in the days of the Pyramids, or 4000, 


is the ideal goal of advancing civilization. 

London town has outgrown the original resources 
of the spot, and is now dangerously and disgrace- 
fully ill-watered. The supply is both inadequate 
in quantity and bad in quality; the badness being 
of various degrees, from the insidiously unwhole- 
some to the loathsome and fatal—in other words, 
from slow to rapid poisoning. In order to put 
this matter in the clearest light, let us briefly con- 
sult the natural history of our subject. 

Water in its simplest state is a combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen in definite proportions. 
When freshly obtained by the contrivances of the 
chemist, it is insipid and unfit for alimentary pur- 
poses ; but on exposure to the air, it quickly iim- 
bibes an additional portion of oxygen, which it 
holds in solution, thereby acquiring a more grate- 
ful flavor, and a character in the highest degree 
congenial to the animal economy. In this second 
state, then, it constitutes the natural standard of 
pure potable water; every decline from which is 
indicated by a proportionate increase in specific 
gravity, evidencing the presence of extraneous 
matter. Now as water possesses great solvent 
powers, it readily becomes impregnated with for- 
eign ingredients. The pure element, distilled in 
the great laboratory of nature, and stored up in the 
clouds and vapors of the higher regions of the air, 
descending thence in the form of rain, carries down 
with it the gases and the finer particles of solid 
bodies suspended in the atmosphere. The fallen 
rain, flowing along the surface of the earth and 
sinking through its interstices, parts with some 
of these adventitious matters, to enrich the soil 
and speed the work of vegetation; in exchange 
for them it again takes up others, such as animal 
and vegetable remains, and earthy, alkaline, and 
metallic salts. Thus freighted, and often deposit- 
ing and renewing its freight, it pursues its sub- 
terraneous course, until it again finds vent at some 
point where the stratum over which it trickles 
crops out at the earth’s surface. The lower that 
stratum, the purer in general is the water issuing 
from the spring. The water of Artesian wells, 
being derived from a great depth below the sur- 
face, is preéminent for purity and softness. 

The hardness of water is owing to the presence 
of earthy and alkaline salts. A great portion of 
the water used in London labors under this grave 
defect. The consequences are, great waste and 
enhanced cost in washing and culinary processes, 
and a long catalogue of bodily sufferings entailed 
on the drinkers of the impure beverage. To illus- 
trate by contrast the pernicious effects of repeated 


_caleareous drenches, we need only point to the re- 


storative qualities of the Malvern waters. Long 
before Priessnitz and hydropathy were heard of, 
those celebrated springs were resorted to for their 
curative powers, especially in diseases of the di- 
gestive organs, the kidneys, &c., such as the 
hard water of London ‘ends to produce. Now 
the Malvern waters are not of the mineral class; 
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they cure, not by means of any medicinal ingre- 
dients contained in them, but simply by virtue of 
their own exceeding purity. Their specific grav- 
ity is only 1.002, showing them to be all but de- 
void of foreign admixture. There lies beneath 
London, quite accessible and ready to overflow for 
our use, an inexhaustible lake of water as pure as 
that of Malvern ; but we are forbidden to touch it. 
The sick Londoner, craving for nature’s pure cordial 
draught, must gulp down his lime-drugged potion, 
in reverence for the monopoly of the water com- 
panies. 

But there are worse impurities in our daily 
drink than those of which we have yet spoken. 
We are paying the companies collectively 340,000/. 
per annum for the privilege of cooking our food, 
sweetening our persons, and washing down our 
meals, with a more or !ess concentrated solution 
of native guano. Excepting the parts of London 
supplied by the New River, the metropolis derives 
its supply of water chiefly from the Thames, just 
as in the reign of Henry the Third, when the 
limpid river still pursued ‘its silver winding 
way,’’ where now we see a great fetid ditch, 
seething with the putrescent sordes of more than 
two millions of human beings, and incessantly 
churned by the paddles of steamers rushing about 
in every direction to make the infusion more slab 
and homogeneous. The tyranny of the water 
companies entails on this metropolis some of the 
horrors of a state of siege, literally compelling its 
inhabitants to quaff 


The stale of horses, and the gilded pool 
That beasts would cough at ; 


with other nameless abominations, the outpourings 
of the common sewers. 


There are public pumps 
in London, but, for the sake of consistency we 
suppose, many of these are so situated as to re- 
ceive the drainings of graveyards. Elsewhere, 
wells and cisterns have been constructed in such 
a manner as to have their contents mingled with 
the overflowings of the adjacent cesspools. The 
frightful mortality by cholera in Albion Terrace, 
Wandsworth, has been distinctly traced to that 
very cause. It is also worthy of especial note, 
that the localities which have been most desolated 
by cholera, are those which are supplied by the 
companies that procure their water from the 
Thames below Vauxhall Bridge. 

In Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World there is 
an account of certain Tartar tipplings, that bear 
no remote analogy to our London ways of using 
water. From a choice species of mushroom or 
agaric the Tartars extract a wine too costly to be 
within the means of any but the rich; the poorer 
sort, being forced to content themselves with the 
generous juice at second-hand, assemble round the 
place where the revels are held; and we pray our 
readers to surmise the sort of transformation it is 
made to undergo before it reaches their lips. Dr. 
Pereira, if we remember rightly, states, in his 
commentaries on the Materia Medica, that the 
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same identical dose of agaric wine has been known 
to make five Tartar tipplers happy one after the 
other. It is not speculating too minutely to con- 
jecture that in London the same particles of animal 
sordes or of morbid poison may pass unaltered 
through the bodies of several human beings suc- 
cessively. 

The grievances we have here set forth are no 
new ones. They have been for many years the 
subject of loud and general remonstrance. Flesh 
and blood can endure them no longer. There is 
nothing to hinder their prompt and entire removal, 
except the resistance of the water companies on 
the one hand, and on the other the absence of 
a power able and willing to enforce the reasonable 
desire of the community. ‘To do that is the proper 
office of the government. If par hazard we pos- 
sess a government which is not altogether a sham, 
it will seriously take up this subject at the com- 
mencement of next session; only a government 
ean bring together the needful information on the 
legal hindrances that obstruct the supply of sweet 
and wholesome water for London and the other 
towns—only a government has power to grapple 
with those obstructions by a sweeping vindication 
of public health against private monopoly and local 
corruption. 





What hast thou to do with Peace ? 
2 Kings, ix. 18. 


Curtpnoop! thy wild and frolic hour, 
Long as the butterfly’s bright race, 
Or the gum-cystus’ dazzling flower, 
As short-lived, and as full of grace ; 
Does it the calmer good contain ? 
Will it from future care release ? 
Glad art thou—joyous, free from pain— 
But, what hast thou to do with peace ? 


Maiden of throbbing heart—whose breast 
Hardly for what ‘tis yearning knows, 
Yet, like the polyp, without rest, 
Its trembling filaments out-throws, 
Oft to be wounded—shrinking oft, 
Wearied, but not from search will cease— 
Tears check with pain thy rapture soft— 
And what hast /hou to do with peace ? 


Manhood, thine eye is still elate, 
The weapons in thy hands are strong ; 
Thought sits within thy brow sedate, 
And busy cares thy bosom throng. 
Success hath sped thee ; thou hast fame— 
Bays that might serve victorious Greece ; 
Tumultuous joys thou hast, and name— 
But what hast thou to do with peace ? 


Thou sire, of venerable age, 

White-haired ; for counsel rightly sought ; 
With sons to take thy heritage, 

And well-filled chests, for which thou ’st wrought ; 
Long have been here thy wanderings, 

Thy grandchildren sit on thy knees ; 
Thou ‘rt troubled about many things— 

And what hast ¢hou to do with peace ? 
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CHAPTER V. 


Years glided on, each summer regularly bring- 
ing the family to Stanoiki, and winter as regularly 
transporting them to Lemberg. During this time 
but little perceptible change took place in the sev- 
eral personages of this drama, with the exception 
of Casimir, who was now verging upon nineteen, 
and looking and demeaning himself lke a town- 
bred cavalier. He had, latterly, attended lectures 
at the Lemberg university; but a recent duel 
between a Polish and a German nobleman, occa- 
sioned by difference of opinion, political and 
national, which had ended fatally to the former, 
had induced many cautious mothers, and among 
them Casimir’s, to recal|] their sons until the first 
distemperate heat produced by this affair should 
have subsided. Casimir had gained but little by 
his short and irregular attendance at college. The 
only thing he deigned to borrow of the Germans 
was their smoking propensity; and he was, 
indeed, seldom now seen without a pipe in his 
mouth. He was at this time a fair, aristocratic 
youth, seeming by rapid growth to have somewhat 
undermined his strength, with that mingled air of 
indolence and grace which constitute what is com- 
monly called an elegant person; but there was 
about his mouth, already ornamented with an 
incipient moustache, and in his light gray eyes, a 
feline expression that marred the effect of a coun- 
tenance which, despite its effeminacy, might have 
been termed handsome. 

The spring of the year 1845 was the first time 
that Casimir had visited the estate since his res- 
idence at the university. He came accompanied 
by a few of his friends who had proposed to assist 
him in whiling away the tedium of a residence in 
the country ; and tedious enough it proved, no 
ripple stirring the monotonous, calm surface of the 
life at the chateau. Still, one or two incidents 
occurred during this summer which, however tri- 
fling and insignificant to all appearance, assume 
some importance from their connection with after 
events. 

At a considerable distance from the chateau, 
touching the confines of the domain, there was a 
dark, desolate-looking pool, surrounded by a mass 
of rocks so embedded in the sand as to be little 
discernible from afar. In this pool Pavel, in his 
solitary roamings, had traced a colony of beavers, 
abundant enough in some parts of Gallicia, though 
rare in others. His discovery soon became the 
talk of the village, where it reached the ears of 
Duski, who lost no time in communicating the 
intelligence at the chateau. Casimir immediately 
determined to visit the spot; and, conceiving him- 
self to be of an age when no paternal commands 
in trifles should interfere with his wil] and pleas- 
ure, ordered Pavel to wait for him at the pool, to 
point out the exact place where the beavers might 
be seen. 

He came, with his young friends, full of eager- 
ness for the sport, riding at a gallop to the spot 
where Pavel and a few more villagers stood 
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expecting him. Years had not conquered Cas- 
imir’s dislike to the surly peasant who had been 
the butt of his childish persecution ; when, there- 
fore, divers means of attracting the creatures to 
the surface had been resorted to in vain, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘** That dog has again been lying! How dare 
you, sirrah, look at me thus? By my honor, I 
think the fellow has a mind to be insolent! 
Where are the beavers '—can none of you say?” 

The peasants looked stolidly at Pavel, who at 
length answered, in a voice tremulous with sup- 
pressed emotion : 

** Doubtless they are gone into the hollows of 
the rocks—it is the way with these animals when 
seared.’’ 

““A precious goose-chase we have had of it,”’ 
said one of the young men, so incensing Casimir 
that, turning to Pavel with rage, he cried : 

‘“‘If I find that you have deceived me, by all 
that is sacred, 1’ll break every bone in your 
body 90 

Pavel, with expanding nostrils, flashing eyes, 
and heaving chest, folded his arms, threw back 
his head, and met sternly the eye of his young 
lord. Casimir, excited beyond the pitch of endur- 


ance by this tacit though manifest defiance, grasped 


his riding-whip nervously; and the scene might 
have had a tragic conclusion, had it not been inter- 
rupted by the general cry—‘‘A beaver, a beaver !"’ 

No ‘sooner was Casimir’s back turned, than 
Pavel walked off, making the best of his way to 
the village. Casimir’s eye, however, was upon 
him. That he did not call him back was due to no 
feeling of kindness or mistrust. For the former 
he was too much spoiled— for the latter too bold ; 
but he remembered his father’s interdiction about 
this serf, and felt that it would not do to carry 
things too far; so he let him go, mentally resolv- 
ing that when he should be lord of the manor, such 
a face as that should not be seen within its boun- 
daries. And Pavel, as he wended his way home, 
muttered to himself: ‘* When that young lord 
comes to the estate, he must either let me depart, 
or there will be war between us!”’ 

War between the vassal and the lord! What 
a history of malignant, merciless hatred on the 
one hand—ceaseless persecution, from which there 
is no escape but in death ; or, on the other, a sur- 
prise in a lone place, a fierce struggle, and an un- 
known grave! 

But Pavel was not the only one on the estate 
whom Casimir loved to annoy. Instigated by his 
mother’s thoughtless remarks, he took it into his 
head that his father did not overlook the peasants 
with sufficient care, and began to inquire into the 
most minute details connected with them, in a way 
that gave rise to a saying among the serfs, that he 
should have been the steward’s son instead of the 
lord’s, showing such an apt disposition for his line 
of business. His mother, with her usual blind- 
ness, called this narrow intermeddling an evincing 
of an early turn for affairs, whilst his father re- 
proved it as often as it came under his cognizance. 
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The count loved his son, but he did not encourage 
those illusions about him which his mother so 
Jargely indulged. He saw what was true—that 
he was not deficient in talent, though it was ren- 
dered of little avail by mismanagement. He now 
put his trust in that great reformer, the world, and 
hoped that the lessons of life would correct the 
evils of a bad education. 

In the shooting season, neither Casimir nor his 
friends spared the property of the peasants; and 
again Pavel was destined to undergo an interview 
with the young man, chance seeming to be as ma- 
licious in this respect as Casimir’s will had been 
formerly. Applying his semi-education to the 
doing of everything that came in his way with 
more reflection and method than his companions, 
Pavel had turned a piece of waste-land to account, 
by converting it into a nursery for fruit-trees—a 
rare effort in Gallicia, where the cultivation of fruit 
was long neglected, not so much owing to the cli- 
mate, hard and rough though it be, as to the claims 
of the lord of the soil upon the produce—a sys- 
tem which paralyzes all industry, and destroys 
alike hope and energy. Pavel’s care and patience 
had been duly rewarded, and a young orchard was 
now shooting forth, the first that had arisen on the 
Stanoiki estate. 

One morning, as he was musing over the increas- 
ing vigor of his young trees, the gamekeepers, 
accompanied by twenty or thirty peasants, came in 
sight, and advanced directly towards him. 


of Pavel’s village, and had watched, with a sort 
of interest, the growth of his s®plings; when, 
therefore, they were ordered, in an authoritative 
manner, to cut down the plantation, they hesitated, 
eying Pavel as if they expected some hint from 


him in what manner to act. The head game- 


keeper, either seeing something dangerous Jurking 


in Pavel’s dark eye, or doubting, in this case, 
ready compliance with his orders on the part of 


the boors, beat a precipitate retreat, but soon 


reappeared, accompanied by Casimir himself. 
**Again insolent!’ said the young count, ap- 
proaching Pavel—*‘ what meavs this? 


oppose the gamekeeper in his duty ?”’ 

Pavel smiled bitterly. 

** Will you answer when you are spoken to, 
varlet t’’ 

‘“*T am no varlet of yours,’”’ was the bold 
reply. 

Pavel's friends looked at him approvingly. Not 
so the young count—could a Jook have killed, that 
moment had been Pavel’s last. Witha motion of 
his hand, he directed the peasants to proceed to the 
work of demolition, who now hastened to obey, 
managing, in so doing, to form an effectual screen 
between Pavel and his tormentor, from behind 


which the former retired, unobserved, from the | 


spot ; but his little plantation was mercilessly laid 
bare. 


The | 


. . | 
men pressed into the service of the battue were all 


Here is) 
a thicket we must have down, and you dare to| 
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deed—** it’s well ; but he who plants another tree 
on this estate is not worthy to call himself a Pole. 
The only relaxation of the slave is the brandy 
bottle. Be it so; but remember this day, and 
never toil for those who, at best, reap where they 
have not sown, and destroy where they do not 
choose to reap.” 

But that summer the count himself caused much 
discontent on the estate. Many of the peasants 
who had attempted to slur over part of their dues, 
were reminded of them in no gentle manner. Ar- 
rears in kind were called in with severe exacti- 
tude—pecuniary arrears that had been overlooked 
for many terms were now rigorously claimed ; and 
men who thought by producing musty records to 
prove that their tenure obliged them but to so 
many days’ work gratis, and to supply but a lim- 
ited number of teams, were made to feel the nul- 
lity of these documents, and forced to accept what 
|terms the count or his steward chose to dictate. 
But the chief subject of complaint was at harvest- 
\time. On most of the Gallician estates, at this 
season of the year, the peasants were entirely at 
their masters’ disposal; and whatever attention 
they might have to bestow upon their own land— 
be the nature of the work never so pressing—the 
\risk to their own harvest what it might—they 
must toil incessantly until their masters’ grain 
was gathered in. Every year, at this period, great 
discontent prevailed throughout the country ; and 
in the autumn of 1845, the peasantry began to 
/quarrel more seriously than heretofore with the 
exaction of these extra days of labor. The count’s 
serfs, before following the example set them by 
those of the neighboring estates, determined to 
make an appeal to his generosity. They deputed 
envoys to him, selected from the oldest men on the 
property ; but they were received with an explo- 
sion of rage most rare with their master, and sent 
home seared and frightened. What could not be 
claimed as a right, it was now determined to 
establish by precedent; but the count, who had 





| : ay 
foreseen this measure, threatened, if it were per- 
sisted in, to bring a regiment from Lemberg to 


settle the question. 

As the autumn advanced, however, the severity 
of these exactions suddenly relaxed. These con- 
trary movements of heightening and lowering 
pressure being simultaneous throughout the several 
circles of Gallicia, it was obvious that both de- 
pended on more than the mere caprice of the Jand- 
lords. Changes, too, in the family arrangements 
at the chateau were not a little puzzling. There 
appeared to be no thought of removing to Lem- 
berg for the winter; and, par extraordinaire, the 
countess seemed perfectly resigned to the notion 
‘of facing the snows at Stanoiki. No ennui 
seemed now to scare away the guests, for the 
mansion was constantly full ; and many were the 
surmises of the servants, the peasants, and even 





|the steward himself, upon the sudden influx of 


visitors of all kinds and ranks. So numerous, 


** It’s well,’’ he said, when they next met, to indeed, were they, that the castle being all insuf- 
those who had been compelled to accomplish the | ficient to contain them, many flocked to the village 
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inn, which, poor and despicable as was its accom- 
modation, was full to overflowing. Soon the mat- 
ter began to clear up. 

** You ought to come to the public house some- 
times,’’ said a neighbor to Pave! one afternoon ; 
‘* queer things are going on, I promise you. There 
have been men there lately making a great talk 
about Poland being itself again, and turning away 
oppressors—that is, the Russians and the Germans. 
You, who can read and write, might help us to 
understand these questions, which I am sure one 
good half of us don’t. They say that if we were 
again Poles, with a king of our own, we should 
be happier.” . 

‘** Happier, aid retain our lords !—how is that 
possible”? said Pavel. 

** That ’s what many say—but come and lis- 
ten.” 

**T will,’ answered Pavel ; and that evening he 
went to the tap-room, which was full of a hetero- 
geneous assembly of strange beings. There were 
the servants of the guests at the castle, some of 
the count’s servants too, a wandering pedler, an 
organ-grinder, and a mercantile agent in a sinal} 
way, from one of the Sclavonie provinces. In 
opposite corners sat two wandering tinkers, so like 
in form, features, general color, and aspect, that 
they might have been thought, but for their cos- 
tume, offshoots of the same root; but the tight 
hose, short cloak, and large sombrero of the one, 
pointed him out as clearly to be a Croat, as the 
matted locks and ragged habiliments, the cloak that 
seemed but the shred of a blanket, marked the 
other as a gypsy. Ata table sat an Arminian, 
with flowing white beard and peaked bonnet ; and, 
not far from him, two Russians, with their broad, 
low-crowned hats, coal-black beards, and that sly, 
roaming glance, cunning smile, and ready cringe, 
that belong to the enslaved. There, too, was the 
Heiduck, in full costume, who, speaking nothing 
but Magyar, a dead-letter to the rest, understood 
nothing that passed about him, and, consequently, 
wholly devoted himself to the corn brandy. The 
peasants of the estate, in their sheep-skin cotta, | 
crowded the room to suffocation. But diverse as | 
was the outward appearance of the motley group, 
one general feature ran through the assembly—a 
certain look of wildness, which proclaimed beings 
belonging to a less civilized state of society than 
is met with further west. 

‘Tt is a shame,’’ the pedler was saying, as 
Pavel entered the room, addressing himself to the 
peasants generally—* it’s a shame that we Poles 
should be judged by German courts, in the Ger- 
man tongue. ‘The Germans are foreigners ; and 
it’s our own fault if they be our masters much 
Jonger.”’ 

** Ay,” said the organ-grinder, ‘‘ and much 
happiness you would enjoy with no one between 
you and your nobles. The laws of the empire 
are, at least, some protection. Ask the old folk 
how one fared in their day, and the days of their 
fathers. What matters it whether the law be 
German or Polish, provided it protect your lives; 








and propertiest To fall back to the Poles were 
thrusting your necks again into the old yoke.” 

** You would not Jack leaders,”’ insinuated the 
pedier. ‘*On the other side the frontier, organ- 
ization is complete ; at Cracow, too, all is ready, 
and I have no doubt, if the peasantry hereabout 
were to rise, their nobles would put themselves at 
their head. Nay, I should n’t wonder if they were 
already preparing to do so—there ’s a great stir 
this autumn in the castles.’ 

‘* Why would you be Polish slaves?’ inter- 
rupted the organ-grinder. ‘If the emperor had 
his own way, you would have had proper schools 
in every village long since ; but your nobles won't 
hear of it. What does the emperor want of you 
but slight taxes, and military duty, which, at least, 
gives you bread, a home, and raiment? True, if 
the soldier fails in his duty he is punished ; but 
when he is sick he is tended—when he is ag- 
grieved, he is righted—when he is old and battered, 
he is looked after. Then the emperor is your 
father and friend—he never interferes with your 
private affairs. Believe me, he stands between 
you and the rod.” 

* A tyrant!’? exclaimed the packman, with 
violence, ** who will allow no education but in 
German.” 

** What does it signify whether it be in German 
or Polish, if you are not suffered to profit by it?” 
said the organ-grinder. 

** When the Poles are restored to themselves, 
and are no longer slaves to the foreigner, the lords 
will soften the condition of their peasants,”’ urged 
the Pole. 

One yell of derision ran through the low cham- 
ber. 

** But Austria keeps her promises, and you 
know it,’’ persisted the organ-grinder. ‘If a 
struggle begin, and you stand-by the emperor, you 
will have money, recompenses, indulgences ; but 
if the Poles gain the day, the white and red plumes 
will be all for your lords, and the gray serge will 
still be yours. No soft down from that quarter 
will ever line your nest—don’t let yourselves be 
deceived.”’ 

‘* If Poland were once more Poland,’ vocifer- 
ated the Polish agent—for such the pedler evi- 
dently was—** your tenures would, most probably, 
be converted into freeholds, in gratitude for your 
exertions in bringing about so happy a result.” 

** That song would be worth listening to,”’ said 
one of the peasants, a dense group forming around 
the disputants. 

‘** He who believes that deserves the chains he 
wears !”’ cried Pavel, stepping out from among 
them. ‘* Recollect yourselves, my friends. Were 
our horses spared last spring, in making the road 
to the new quarry—those horses which we bred 
at our own risk and cost, fed whilst they were 
colts, and could be of no earthly use to us, and 
which, the moment we could reap benefit from 
them, were overburthened, exposed to the worst 
weather, fell ill, and died on our hands? Remem- 
ber, too, how our petition this autumn, about the 
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extra days of labor, was received by the count. 
Will he compound for tithe? 
success has crowned your efforts to obtain that con- 
cession, and then trust to his gratitude if you will. 
Think you that, when you have thrown down the 
authority now standing between him and you, he 
will become as meek as a lamb? Why, to believe 
that, a man must lose all sense of what happened 
but yesterday.” 

‘* What difference can it make to your lord,” 
said the pedler, ‘‘ whether you pay rent in money 
or in feudal services ?”’ 

“That is not for us to decide,’’ said Pavel ; 
‘“ but we know the difference it would make to us. 
If he is willing to oblige us, nothing were more 
eisy. It could have been done years ago. Don't 
you see, my friends, the folly of such expectations? 
lf it were as he says, would the lords have been 
so obstinate in refusing us the privilege we are so 
eager to claim? No! Unless the nobles consent 
to our terms, accept a stipulated ground-rent in 
money, and leave us free to manage our cattle and 
our produce in our own way—unless they secure 
to us our liberty, we will have nothing to say to 
them or their plans. 


slave is not a man, for the first effort of a man is 
to shake off slavery !"’ 

The pedler made an attempt to recover his lost 
ground, but he was not heeded. Pavel’s speech 
had found an echo in every breast ; and the silent, 
gloomy man, hitherto overlooked, suddenly became 
an object of interest. It required no little boldness 
to speak as Pavel had spoken, in so publica place, 
when every word he uttered would, most probably, 
be reported at the castle; and that quality com- 


mands the respect of the masses, who naturally feél | 


that men possessed of it are alone fit to be leaders. 
And leaders are necessary to them, to bear the 
blame of all thai happens, to pay for failures, and 
become the scapegoats of the many. Pavel that 
evening took his place in the hearts of those whose 
cause he advocated. 

** You peasants would certainly gain nothing by 
the change,’’ put in the organ-grinder, taking ad- 
vantage of the revulsion Pavel had effected in favor 
of his argument. ‘* You would be led, as of yore, 
to fight out your lords’ quarrels ; and when you 
would be absent, struggling for a crown, battling 
for a question not your own, the opponents of your 
lords would fall upon your lands, and sack, burn, 
destroy, as they used to do in the good old times, 
when glorious Poland was ever shedding its best 
blood on the fields of election.” 

** My father would have died willingly for his 
lord,’’ said an aged peasant, shaking his head re- 
provingly at young rebel Sclavonia rising around 
him. 

‘* Your father was of the date,’’ said Pavel, 
“when men were content to lick the hand that 
struck them! Thank God! we are not of that 
generation. Had we seen that fidelity better re- 
paid, perhaps we might have known it too. How- 
ever, we have a master who has never struck, nor 
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| wronged us in any way—the Emperor of Austria. 


Remember what | To him we owe allegiance ; and those who seek 


| to excite us against him—say, my friends, what do 
| they deserve '’’—and he pointed, with a threaten- 
| ing look, to the unfortunate Polish agent. 
No sooner was the hint given than the peasantry 
| fell upon the pedler, and, tearing from him his 
wares, strewed them on the floor, which was soon 
littered with pamphlets of the most inflammatory 
| nature, originally destined, doubtless, to the en- 
| lightenment and warming up of such persons on 
| the different estates, as shared not the ignorance 
|of the peasantry—apothecaries, stewards, the 
larger farmers, and persons belonging to the courts 
of justiciary, overseers of mines, and so forth. 
Whilst some busied themselves in tearing the 
pamphlets to shreds, others proceeded to give the 
unfortunate man a drubbing, in which hands and 
feet were liberally employed; the Hungarian, 
Croat, and Gypsy, strange to say, leading the fu- 
rious onslaught, though they did not comprehend 
its meaning. The Jews, in the mean while, availed 
themselves of the general confusion to pocket, with 
inconceivable rapidity, whatever they could pick up 
from the floor, their eyes glistening with as much 
| greediness as though the scattered, worthless tracts, 
were so much pure gold, or as many diamonds, 
| Whilst the host was endeavoring to save the un- 
lucky packman from further injury, the Gypsy, who 
was in the act of belaboring him, adroitly extracted 
| his silver wateh ; and the Croat, having given vent 
| to his spleen, beat a hasty retreat, before order 
| was restored, with a pewter tankard belonging to 
mine host secreted under his cloak. 
The organ-grinder was then treated, with great 
| generosity, to an extra dram of brandy, at the cost 
of his enthusiastic audience. 


Pavel might have 
drenched himself in the liquid, if he had been dis- 
posed to profit by generous offers; but he had 
remained true to Noah's precepts of sobriety, and, 
wishing to ponder over what he had that evening 
seen and heard, he left the ale-house early. 

The following morning, as he was about to leave 





his cottage, the latch of the door was raised from 
without, and a stranger entered. He was fashion- 
ably dressed, but his general appearance was not 
above that of a menial of some good house. Both 
stared for some time, as if endeavoring to account 
for what seemed familiar in the features he gazed 
on; each asked himself when, where, under what 
circumstances, he could have seen the other. 
Pavel’s memory served him first. Though the 
face had grown worn and haggard, the features 
were stil] those of the man he had once met at 
Noah's ; and, extending his hand, he greeted him 
by name. 

‘*] was not mistaken, then? 
before,”’ said the stranger. 

“Do you remember this direction you once 
gave me?’’ said Pavel, handing him a crumpled 
paper. 

Loeb Hertz, having looked at it, smiled, and 
shaking Pavel cordially by the hand, exclaimed— 
‘** Yes, here I am, as active as ever, though not 


We have met 
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quite so young as when we last met, and with a 
heavier burden on my shoulders of what is called 
knowledge of the world: but I am on the wrong 
side of life, you on the right. You ’ve grown into 
a proper man, more like a Calabrese than a Pole ; 
however, I suppose the heart is in the right place, 
still all for the dear, torn country.” 

** I see what you will be at,’’ said Pavel ; ‘* but 
in this miserable hut we cannot talk over such 
matters. Let us walk into the open air, and I will 
freely tell my mind.”’ 

Loeb Hertz consenting, they soon stood on the 
bank of the river. ‘* Come, be frank with me,”’ 
said Pavel. ‘* What is your mission !—who sent 
you to me?” 

‘* Why, for that matter, I heard at the village 
inn, indeed the steward himself told me, that you 
were a man likely to have influence with the 
peasantry, and might prove useful in a rising.”’ 

** They judge me so at the castle, do they ?”’ 
said Pavel, with a sneer. ‘‘ It would be a pity to 
disappoint them. Andso you are for the castle?” 

** Why, yes, and no. There is a grand move- 
ment in contemplation, organized by the Polish 
refugees in Paris, which is to act at the same mo- 
ment—at least such is the hope and plan—upon 
all the fragments of Poland at one and the same 
time ; thus effecting union by a violent irruption. 
In Cracow everything is ripe. It is more difficult 
to move Russian Poland, since its last severe les- 
son, but still we have good hope. And now the 
nobility of Gallicia are about to pave the way a 
little with their peasantry, before bringing them to 
the field.”’ 

“It’s very kind of them,” said Pavel, with 
enforced composure ; ‘‘ they are not usually so 
anxious to consult our convenience.”’ 

** Do you mean to say, Jakubski, that you have 
no heart in the Polish cause ?”’ 

“Do you mean to say, Loeb Hertz, that you 
think it likely I should advocate it? Am I nota 
serf!”’ 

“Do you think remaining faithful to Austria 
will shake off the fetters ’—look at Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Hungary, have they not the same oppressive 
game-laws, private courts of justiciary, feudal ten- 
ure’ A few shades more or less, it is the same 
all over the Austrian dominions.”’ 

** And whose fault is it?’’ said Pavel, warm- 
ing up. ‘‘I have often heard that the emperor 
would willingly do away with the robot, if one 
but let him. You who have travelled much must 
know the truth. Come, make a clean breast of 
it.”’ 

‘* Why, I am bound to say,’ answered his 
companion, ‘‘that I have often heard this as- 
serted. Even in Russia, it is firmly believed 
that the emperor would long since have abolished 
slavery altogether, if it were not for his nobles.”’ 

‘*Then, should n’t we be fools,’’ said Pavel, 
with a bitter laugh, ‘ to shed our hearts’ blood 
merely to increase the strength of our oppressors? 
If that be your mission, go back to those who sent 
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you, and tell them that there is one Pole who 
loves freedom better than Poland.” 

‘After helping your lords to shake off the yokes 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, you could easily, 
being thousands to one, be more than a match for 
them, and make your own terms.”’ 

‘** Think you so?” said Pavel, incredulously— 
“Ido not. But were it true,’’ he added, passion- 
ately, ‘* rather than they should have that one hour 
of triumph, | would shed every drop of my blood! 
It is natural that you, who move about at your pleas- 
ure, and do with your existence what you please 
—it is natural that you, I say, should fee! none 
of the anger that I feel ; but I—you do not know 
—you cannot guess what I have suffered. I speak 
not of the early part of my life—over that a dark 
shadow fell—let it pass; but throughout, I have 
been a butt to persecution. When I first came to 
this wretched place, a petition of mine was pre- 
sented to the count—it contained but the simple 
desire to be allowed to depart. I hoped then to 
begin a new existence. The boon was not only 
refused, but every possible hardship was added to 
the refusal. Still I dreamed but of departure ; 
but how could I go when all the necessary papers, 
power, and what not, must be got from the author- 
ities of my parish, who know better than to legal- 
ize my absence in the teeth of their master!”’ 

“It is a hard law,’ said Loeb Hertz, “ that 
binds a man to the spot of earth on which he may 
happen to be born, there to rot in poverty ; when, 
perhaps, beyond the ridge of his native mountains, 
or the sands of his native shore, wealth, hope, and 
joy, might be his. It is a pity that a law so op- 
pressive cannot be evaded.”’ 

**T thought so, too,’’ resumed Pavel ; “ but a 
short time after my petition was rejected, an in- 
cident occurred in our village, which showed me 
the futility of the attempt. A young man, deter- 
mined to quit the estate, took it into his head that 
he would do so without leave, and one day he 
made off with himself. It appears he managed to 
procure himself a false wanderbuch, and got on 
tolerably well for a time; but at last the fraud 
was detected—he was severely chastised, and sent 
hither with a gendarme at his back, whose gun 
was ready charged, to clip his wing in case he 
should think of flying. Three times did he go, 
and three times was he brought back in the same 
manner, each time being punished more severely 
than the preceding one.”’ 

** Unnatural tyranny !’’ exclaimed Loeb Hertz. 

** Well,’’ continued Pavel, ‘* here I remained, 
desirous of being a soldier, but the lucky numbe1 
never fell to my lot. Year after year, summer 
and winter, have I been exposed to all the petty 
annoyances of that Duski! My team was always 
chosen for the hardest, heaviest labor. I lost 
horse after horse—and I loved my horses. Every 
blow I struck by order cut to my very soul—and 
yet I must keep, and rear them, to be overtoiled 
from sheer malice to myself. I once had a favor- 
ite dog. One day I was crossing a forest; he 
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was with me—he was no hunting dog—he could | 
do no harm. I was myself unarmed—lI had not | 
even a stick in my hand. He was shot dead | 
at my feet. And here, on this barren spot | 
where we now stand, 1 had grown some fruit 
trees. I thought—I hoped they would escape the | 
observation of my tormentors. 
are my trees !”’ 


See now— where 
He pointed to a few shapeless 
stumps. ‘* But even the worm will turn when 
trod upon. I have resisted long—endured much 
—struggled hard with myself. I have spent 
sleepless nights, feverish with the hot desire of 
revenge! When such thoughts came too strong 
upon me, I entreated to be allowed to depart. I) 
have combated my evil passions like a man; but 
rather than fight side by side with them, and for 
them, I However, it boots not talking,’’ he 
continued, with increased energy—‘‘ I hate them 
with the hate of years—with a hate that has | 
grown with my growth—that has been the only | 
feeling of my desolate existence—and you think 1 | 
would now assist them! Let them not wish me | 
among their ranks—let them not seek to compound | 
with their natural Pshaw, they are mad | 
with power! they think to command the heart as | 
they crush the will.” 

** Poland,”’ said Loeb Hertz, losing | 
frivolity of manner, and for once looking very grave | 
—** Poland has lost a son in you, but liberty has | 
gained one. I, too, cherish the idea of a Polish | 
republic——our nobles might help us to regain our | 
country—”’ 

‘“* Never!”’ interrupted Pavel. ‘ Let us not trust | 
to so great a chance. If they attempt to rise, let | 
them fight it out with Austria, and,’ he added, | 
triumphantly, ** be crushed !”’ | 

‘And you thus put yourself in the hands of a | 
stranger—one whom you know to be an agent?”’ | 

‘“* Well,”’ said Pavel, ‘* go and betray me if you | 
will—I am sick of life! But you will not betray | 
me,”’ he added, with a smile—** 1 read through | 
you years ago."’ The men exchanged glances— 
they understood each other. ‘‘ You must not, | 
however,”’ said Loeb Hertz, ‘‘ be as open with all | 
emissaries that will come to you, as you are with | 
me.”’ | 

‘* There are plenty of them about,”’ observed Pa- | 
vel ; ‘there was an organ-grinder at the public- | 
house last night, who may not be what he seems | 
—he was for Austria. A pedler, too—a consort | 
of yours—”’ 

“Of course,’’ interrupted the other, quickly, 
‘* Austria will try to keep the minds of the people 
steady, which it is our obvious mission to prevent 
—we have the clergy with us.”’ 

‘* Ay, but there ’s the robot against you,”’ said 
Pavel—* you ‘Il never be able to effect a rising.”’ 

“If you understood your own interest,’’ per- 
sisted Loeb Hertz, ‘‘ you would assist us first to | 
get Poland back to ourselves, and then to make a 
republic of it.”’ 

**] shall never swallow that bait,’’ said Pavel, 
with emphasis. ‘‘ I warn you honestly that I will 
strain every nerve to hinder the rising in this vil- 
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Jage, and, for that matter, on this estate. It’s a 
fair warning, and war between us, I suppose.”’ 

‘** No,”’ said Loeb Hertz, after a moment's 
consideration, ‘no! there are other and more 
important places to be influenced, and there is 
more underhand work to be done. I Jeave this 
place—I would not have to fight it out with 
you.” 

**And have you been living all this time upon 
that—that sort of trade ?”’ said Pavel. 

** Yes, and well, too; and, depend upon it, my 
children, should they wish to embrace it, will 
find a very safe inheritance. So long as there 
are Jews that want emancipation, and Poles that 
want Poland, Europe will not know one hour's 
repose.”’ 

‘* And you may be sure,”’ said Pavel, ‘* that 


if the nobles now-a-days do not yield their power 


with a good grace, harm will come of that, too.’’ 


From that day forth, Pavel was an altered man. 
He no longer avoided, but, on the contrary, courted 
the society of his fellows. He was the chief 
orator in the field and in the publie-house ; and be- 
tween him and the more resolute characters of the 
village sprung up a closer intimacy than had pre- 
viously existed. He devoted those days which he 
was free to cal] his own to the mines, which now, 
like every other part of the estate, became an arena 
of discussion. In the mean while, emissaries 
and agents of every kind succeeded each other ; 
some of the French propagandi who, like Loeb 
Hertz, under pretence of preaching the restoration 
of Poland, secretly paved the way for other and 
newer principles ; some on the part of Austria, to 
keep alive Austrian predilections in the peasantry ; 
others purely in the Polish interest. The clergy 
began to agitate in favor of the rising, and seldom 
a day passed without their reporting progress to 
the nobles, who kept up a lively intercourse with 
each other. 

Now, this point of union existed in the count’s 
family ; they were thoroughly patriotic, hence the 
reason why neither the countess nor her son quar- 
relled with the notion of spending the winter at 
Stanoiki, where plotting might be carried on more 
safely and conveniently than in the capital. They 
felt less than usual the weight of each other's 
society—for one great plan occupied them ail, one 
hope fired their imagination—they thought and 
dreamed of but one object—the liberation of Po- 
land. Their self-love, too, was flattered ; for the 
general, in consequence of his knowledge of mil- 
itary tactics and habit of command, no less than in 
consideration of the weight which his name and 
fortune threw into the balance, was a prize of first 
magnitude, and esteemed accordingly. 

The rainy season set in, but it did not drive 
away the guests; and they endured the monotony 
of in-door life with a patience that did their patri- 
otism much credit. The ladies spent their morn- 
ings working white and red flags and scarfs for 
the future battalion of heroes; whilst the gentle- 


/men computed, by every rule of arithmetic, but 


chiefly by fancy’s amplification, the funds they could 
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collect, the cost of equipment and ammunition, the 
number of their adherents—in short, all their 
available resources. The younger members of the 
society, friends of Casimir, practised rifle-shooting 
and the use of the broadsword, sang patriotic songs, 
dreamed themselves Kosciuskos, every man of 
them; and not less resolved than their seniors 
were, yet a great deal more blind to the difficul- 
ties and perils of the enterprise. Billiards and 
smoking filled up what time the discussion of the 
all-engrossing theme left unemployed ; and in the 
afternoon, cards for the ladies—dice, and again 
smoking, for the youths—occupied pretty nearly 
the interval till bed-time. The young people would 
sometimes attempt a charade among themselves ; | 
but none possessed the freedom of mind necessary 
to give zest to the amusement. 
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ject. I verily believe you would give one of my 
fair cousins to a German, if you found one that 
suited.”’ 

‘* When one has seven daughters and three un- 
provided nieces to dispose of,’’ replied the lady, 
somewhat embarrassed, ‘‘ one cannot be patriotic 
to the degree of refusing any husband whatever.” 

** God prosper you! good aunt, and send you 
wooers in plenty,’’ said the Countess Sophie, 
laughing. ‘* But hark! the gentlemen are again 
discussing the robot. It’s your husband, as usual ; 
he is riding his favorite hobby. He, too, like 
you, is but half a Pole.’ 

** Why,” said the lady, timidly, ‘I think we 
have shown some boldness in coming here at all.”’ 

“If you repent it, as yet no harm is done.” 





One day, the dinner being over, the party assem- | 
bled in the large, but somewhat desolate, saloon of | 
the castle. Near the countess were grouped several 
ladies, mostly like herself, past the prime of life, 
engaged in low, murmuring converse, that did not 
preclude their catching up such phrases as, being 
pronounced in a louder key than the rest, escaped | 
from the circle of men that surrounded the master | 
of the house ; whilst a few of the younger dames, 
reclining in attitudes of Oriental ease, in deep fau- 
teuils, were enjoying their cigarettos with creole | 
indolence—a fashion but lately imported from Paris, | 
and viewed with virtuous indignation by the Count- 
ess Stanoiki. 

** You have had lawyers, notaries, and what not, 
with you this morning. I hope, my dear Sophie, 
you are not thinking of making your will ?”’ said 
an elderly lady, whose consanguinity gave her the 
privilege of familiarity. 

‘*Oh, dear, no! How eould you think of 
such a thing, dear aunt?’ The general has only 
been signing over to me all his property. You 
understand,’’ she added, in a lower voice, “ if 
Austria gain the day, this puts confiscation out of 
the question.”’ 

‘** That ‘s not so sure, my dear,”’ was the shrewd 
answer. ‘* Depend upon it, that ruse will be seen 
through.”’ 

‘What if it be? It will be difficult to defeat 
is.” 

‘* Some sums of money, at least, I should place 
abroad,’’ said the aunt. 

**And so we have.” 

** 1 wonder at your letting Casimir—whom you 
were always so timid about—take so prominent a 
share in so great a peril.’’ 

**T was chary of him for that very reason, my 
dear aunt; I was bringing up a hero for Poland.” 

“And if he fall?’ 

**T shall not mourn for him more than for my 
lost country.” 

** Sophie, you are a heroine, and deserve to be 
the mother of heroes.”’ 

** You flatter me, dear aunt. I am but a true 
Pole—as I feel we all feel. Your living so long 
among the Germans has cooled you on that sub- 





the somewhat primitive principle that no man has 


** Hem !”’ answered the lady in a tone which 


seemed to imply that in her mind the matter de- 


served some consideration. 

**T tell you,”’ said Count Soboski—the noble- 
man whose wife was conversing with the Countess 
Sophie—** I tell you, Stanoiki, you cannot reckon 
on your peasantry.” 

** Oh, that old story of the rodot,’’ said Count 
Leninski, a gentleman of tiger-like aspect, despite 
his spare person and sharp features. ‘* Soboski 


can never hold his peace on that subject.” 


‘* Because I view it in another light than you 
do.”’ 

‘* What would you have us to do, then ?’’ said 
a powerful man, of an unhealthy white com- 
plexion, with pale eyes, thick lips, and reddish 
hair, on whose every lineament brutality was im- 
pressed. ‘* Would you have us give our lands to 
the peasantry as a bribe for their rising '—for, 
after all, these lands are ours. I don’t know what 
you mean by the peasants not liking the robot. As 
well might the English tenant say he does not like 
to pay rent.” 

*'True,”’ said the general, ‘‘ it is our right; 
and for that reason alone I have always exacted 
my dues with unflinching rigor. Leniency would 
encourage a false notion in the serfs ; and what 
might have been intended merely as a charitable 
exception, would have been converted into a pre- 
cedent.”” 

** But their very unwillingness to pay the 
tribute,’’ persisted Soboski, ‘tought to make it 
painful to receive.” 

** As well might you say, my dear friend,’’ re- 
torted Stanoiki, ‘* that an English landlord should 
feel reluctant to receive his rents. These are our 
rents. Never lose sight of the historical fact in 
the vagaries of modern liberalism. Our ances- 
tors, having more land than they could possibly 
cultivate, parcelled it out in larger and lesser frag- 
ments, under certain obligations. Very well. 
The land is as much ours as it was theirs; its 
nominal proprietors must, of course, continue to 
perform the same services as those by which their 
ancestors held it of ours.” 

** Unless,”’ said the stout man, ‘‘ you start from 
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a right to more Jand than he can dig with his own 
spade, | don’t see what you can bring forward 
against that argument.” 

‘* Simply this,’ said Soboski, ‘‘ that, strictly, 
in many cases, the land has been paid by the ten- 
ant, since first his ancestor occupied it, ten times 
its value. In feudal times, this sort of feudal 
service had a show of fairness—there was some- 
thing like a fair bargain in the business. Then 
the lord was ever ready to protect the lives and 
property of those who, in return for that pro- 
tection, tilled his ground and felled his woods. 
Then, too, they had but one master. Now they 
are obliged to pay taxes to the state from which 
we are exempt, and, besides working for us, t 
make roads for the government. In fact, as with 
all other relics of feudality, the meaning has 
flown, whilst the custom remains ; 
without meaning has no base, 
dure.”’ 

‘“*Then,”’ said Stanoiki, 
give up half, and that the better half, of our rev- | 
enue’ Why, that is more than the peasants | 
themselves ask.” 

“1 would have you allow them to purchase | 
their own freedom from these feudal tenures, as 
in Prussia.” 

‘* A precious law that of Prussia !’’ said Lenin- 
ski. ‘* The noble must be satisfied with a cap- | 
ital, once paid down, equal to sixteen or twenty 
years of his revenue ; after which time, 


and custom 
and cannot en- 


his son, 


or himself, if he live, is minus that portion of his | 


” 


inheritance. 
** You forget,” 
, ‘* the interest derived from this eapital.”’ 

** Here, in these parts,’ said Soboski, ‘ the 
peasants only demand to change their feudal ser- 
vices into an annual rent; always providing, of 
course, that the lease be hereditary. 
but a simple thing. The English system has not | 
prevented the nobility of that country from being 
rich and powerful ; 
tion to it be the ruin of ours ?”’ 

** Because,”’ replied Stanoiki, *‘ one thing leads 
to another; and the English tenant will one day 
feel as much dissatisfaction in paying rent as our 
people do about the robot.” 

‘** There we differ again, 
ing. 


in 


” 


” 


* said Soboski, laugh- | 
**The English nobleman will, ultimately, | 


lose his ground-rent, because that is the vestige of | 


a time that has gone by, and has no more meaning. 
The game-laws, too, will be abolished.” 

Here voices became very clamorous in dissent. 

““ Why not put the nobility down at once?’ 
roared out Leninski. 

‘* | am very sorry to distress you,”’ said Soboski, 
laughing, ‘* but, depend upon it, it will come to 
that, one day, all over Europe; like everything 
that dates from times gone by, it will become, first 
worthless, then ridiculous, and finally ie 

** Now you deserve—you— you are a traitor to 
your country! You have no meaning !—I mean 


you have no opinion. You are a Jacobin !’’ splut- 


‘you would have us | 


one of the lawyers timidly put | 


Well, it is | 


why should some approxima- | 
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tered the pale, fat man, in tones inarticulate with 
passion. 

**And I tell you,’ said Soboski, calmly, 
“that you might as well think of reéstablishing 
chivalry, and of riding forth in link-mail, with 
‘lance and shield, as of maintaining feudal rights 
jin our day. They must fall. It remains for you 
to fall with them, or to modify your position, and 
make it possible for the century you live in.’’ 

‘* You don’t see, gentlemen,” said the thin, 
| fierce man, with an expressive and bitter glance 
/at the object of momentary animosity, ‘ that all 
| this fine talking is merely to explain that he won't 
,be one of us. Why not stand out like a man, 





»|and say so at once?” 


| ** Really,’ said Stanoiki, ‘‘ we should like to 
| know if you are with us or against us.”’ 

** Neither,”’ replied Soboski. 
|from the first. 


| mere dream. 


“*T told you so 

I consider the whole affair as a 
If I saw any chance of restoring 
| Poland to happiness, you would see me one of the 
| first in your ranks; but, convinced as 1 am that 
‘the whole will turn out to be one of those insen- 
| sate efforts that have cost our country so much 
| blood, and brought it neither profit nor honor, you 
‘eannot expect that I should warmly advocate your 
‘cause. You are misled by the committee in France, 
»who, in their turn, are deceived by distance. Dut, 
] ask you, what will you do against the armies of 
Austria, Russia, and Pomsaie,. so well organized, 
/ with such financial resources ?”’ 
** We have every true Polish heart with us! 
lsaid a young man, with enthusiasm. 
** Well—that ’s good, so far as hearts go,”’ 
| Soboski, dryly. 

‘*We have the whole of the clergy,” 

| another. 


7 


said 


said 
** There is not a Polish-born priest that 
| will not advance with the banner in one hand, and 
the cross in the other. 

‘** And they fanaticize the mob, I understand. 
But the peasants ” 

** Well,’ said Casimir, impetuously, ‘ we ‘Il 
order them out, and see if they dare resist.’’ 

** That you will find your difficulty. My firm 
belief is, the only sufferers in all this will be 
/yourselves. I wash my hands of it.” 
| ** And if we accomplish anything,’’ said Lenin 
ski, ** you “Il come in, as such prudent men are 
wont to do, for your share of the booty.’’ 

‘* We all know at what school of politeness 
Count Leninski has been bred,’’ said Soboski, 
drawing himself up; ‘*‘ he need hardly say that 
he scorned the Court of Vienna.’’ 

‘*He may be no courtier, but he is a good 
Pole !’’ said Casimir, insolently, ‘‘ and that is 
better.”’ 

Stanoiki saw with regret the violence of his 
son’s temper exhibit itself towards his guest, an 
| honored friend, and a near relation of his wife; 
|and, fearing lest the discussion should proceed to 
| greater lengths, he hastily interfered. 

‘* Never mind,”’ said Soboski, good-naturedly— 
“never mind, my good friend. In the present fever 
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of their blood, I can take no offence—they "ll be 
cold enough, some of them, before this time next 
year. Believe me, Stanoiki,’’ continued the count, 
drawing the general aside, ‘‘ I would willingly lay 
my old head in the grave to save my country the 
blow that is about to be struck at her.”’ 

‘** We differ in opinion, but I am sure at heart 
we feel alike,’’ said Stanoiki, pressing cordially 
his friend’s hand ; ‘* but I advise you, under the 
circumstances, not to linger here Jonger than 
necessary. It requires some practice of life to 
endure an opinion opposed to our own.” 

** And to maintain calmness in discussion,” 
said Soboski, ‘‘ demands refinement and educa- 
tion, which, 1 am sorry to say, is wanting in 
many of our friends.” 

** 1 am afraid, my dear aunt,”’ said the Countess 
Sophie, ‘‘ that your husband has just experienced 
a dreadful downfall. He is in full flight towards 
us, and there ’s that battering-ram, Florski, and 
that eel, Leninski, in pursuit. Let us receive the 
fugitive within our magic circle, and banish all 
intruders.” 

At that moment Soboski approached the ladies, 
followed by some of his opponents. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,’’ said the Countess 
Sophie, immediately making place for her uncle 
by her side, “* return to your post—we ‘Il permit 


-no political discussion just now ; so, unless you 


have some fine compliments to pay us, we don’t 
acknowledge your right to intrude. What— 
nothing to say’—Then make off with your- 
selves.”’ 

They retreated, still eying Soboski with any- 
thing but friendly looks. ‘* Well, now that J have 
reéstablished peace,’’ said the countess, pray tell 
us all about it, dear uncle, for I saw them on the 
point of eating you up. But you need not tell 
me—I see it all in your crest-fallen countenance ; 
they won't make a present of the robot to the 
peasants. Is not that it ?’’ 

** It is all very well to joke about it at present ; 
but, a hundred years ago, you might, my dear 
niece, have seen your hall red with blood for a 
more insignificant quarrel than we have had to- 
day.” 

** But we have become more civilized since then, 
lL hope,” said the countess. 

‘* Nevertheless,”’ continued Soboski, ‘‘ as the 
barbarous custom of duelling yet survives, and as 
I have no wish to have any of your guests’ blood 
on my hands, or mine on theirs, you will, I am 
sure, not take it amiss if my wife and I start early 
to-morrow.”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ said the countess. ‘‘ 1 am 
grateful to you, and appreciate your motives as 
they deserve.” 

The following day having been fixed for a hunt- 
ing excursion, the young men, ready equipped for 
the chase, were smoking over their coffee previous 
to departure, when the Armenian, whom Pavel 
had observed at the public-house, presented him- 
self. 


said Casimir, “ with the most exquisite tobacco, 
just freshly prepared for the nargillis of the sul- 
tanas. 1 make it a point of honor to smoke no 
other, because it defrauds our liege lord the em- 
peror.”’ 

** And do you get your pipes from the same 
quarter—that superb amber head-piece, for in- 
stance ?”’ : 

‘No; this head, I am forced to admit, is direct 
from St. Petersburg. But come, my friendly pur- 
veyor, out with your wares—tobacco-bags, velvet 
tube-pieces, and what not.” 

The Armenian now displayed his store ; every 
possible apparatus for smoking, curious slippers 
and purses, and a collection of daggers and _pis- 
tols, all of which were speedily disposed of. 

‘There goes as bold a smuggler,” said Casi- 
mir, ‘* with that venerable head and respectable 
| beard, as ever crossed the frontier.”’ 
| Who would suspect such an apostolic-looking 
personage of so many peccadillos as he has in his 
pocket ?’’ said one of the young men. “ Ha! | 
see there is more in him than he shows—he is 
gone in at the door leading to your father’s apart- 
ment.”’ 

“There goes, too, an arch-traitor, my uncle 
Soboski,”’ said Casimir. ‘‘ That ’s his carriage 





drawn up. I suppose I should go and bid him 


adieu. But no, I will not; Jet my mother say 
what she likes. A traitor is a traitor, if he were 
ten times one’s relation.” 

** By the bye, is it true, Casimir, that you are 
to marry that lovely girl you sat near at dinner 
yesterday ?”” 

‘** T suppose I must, one day,”’ was the negli- 
gent reply. 

** Well, Iam surprised at your coldness. 1 
declare I should like her exceedingly.” 

** She is very well in her way,”’ said Casimir, 
“but I like my freedom better. I still hope we 
may be found too nearly allied to wed.” 

** You are, then, related ?”’ 

** Not that I know of ; but, in rummaging up 
musty family documents, who knows what may be 
discovered ?”” 

** You are right to delay the thing, if possible,”’ 
replied his friend; ‘‘ one ought not to settle too 
early in life. But they are all ready down there, 
waiting only for us, I believe.” 

The young men soon joined the party, which in- 
cluded the ladies. collected before the castie, impa- 
tient for departure, a wolf having been traced at a 
considerable distance across the country by the 
peasants ; one of whose grievances was their being 
at all times liable to be taken from their own avo- 
cations, and be fagged to death in the Jattues. 
When, however, the wolf was the game in view, 
their discontent diminished, for that animal was 
looked upon by them as a common foe, in whose 
destruction everybody was alike interested. On 
this occasion, therefore, they were no laggards, 
and had been out since daybreak, tracking the 
course of the game. The dogs, the largest and 





‘* Ha !—here comes my friend and tobacconist,”’ 


most ferocious that could be got, armed with spike 


be 
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collars, to protect their throats from the deadly 
fang, bounded along beside the sledges which con- 
tained the ladies, each driven by one of the sports- 
men, sitting astride a small seat behind them. Few 
things are more cheering than the sight of a long 
train of these sledges, diversified in form and color- 
ing, gliding swiftly over the plains ; some swan- 
shaped, glittering with gilding ; others like a car 
of triumph, glowing with the most rich and warm 
hues, and lined with the costly furs of the country, 
the horses’ heads decorated with red and white 
plumes, and jingling bells fringing their scarlet 
housings ; and few things are more delicious than | 





the motion, which can be compared to nothing but 
flying. ‘They went by as if borne upon the wind ; 
and the bells of the horses—the baying of the dogs— 
the loud calls of the drivers—the silvery laughter 
of the ladies—swept along the showy plain like the 
forms of a dream, so instantaneously did that burst 
of life and splendor give way to ice-wrapt stillness. 
The sun shone brightly on the snow, and made it 
glitter like diamonds on the trees; the sharp, brac- 
ing air was exhilarating ; and the ladies, enveloped 
in their furs, gave themselves up to the full enjoy- 
ment of the hour. Casimir drove his mother and the | 
young girl who, according to him, was destined to 
be his bride. He was an impetuous driver, and | 
his sledge, distancing the rest, was soon lost to | 
sight. 

** Have a care, Casimir,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


, 


said the countess. But | 
his younger companion, clapping her hands in| 
eestasy, exclaimed— How delightful! Quicker, | 
quicker, Casimir !”* 

Encouraged by these gladsome accents, Casimir | 
increased his speed. They now entered a small | 
plantation, where the snow lay thin, and the pro-! 
truding stumps of trees gave an occasional jolt to | 
their vehicle. 

‘We shall certainly be upset !’’ exclaimed the 
countess, now seriously alarmed. 

Seareely had she uttered the words, when the 
sledge struck violently against a prostrate tree ; | 
and Casimir was precipitated, by the shock, from 
his insecure seat, to some distance. The horses, 
feeling themselves free, now tore madly on; but 
they had not proceeded far before the sledge turned 
over, depositing the ladies in the snow that embedded 
the roots of the trees. A young peasant, standing 
near, awaiting the hunters at this spot, threw him- 
self before the horses, and having mastered them, 
proceeded to the assistance of the ladies. The 
countess accepted the proffered succor not only 
without thanks, but without even casting a look on | 
him who tendered it. The young lady, whose 
dress was slightly disarranged, showed some em-| 
barrassment at the presence of the stranger. 

‘« How often am I to tell you,” said the countess, | 
“that dclicacy towards such persons is downright | 
indelicacy ?”’ 

** But he isaman,”’ said the young girl in French. 

‘No, my dear,’’ answered the countess, coolly, 
he is a serf.”” 

By this time Casimir was at their side. ‘‘ The 
enly injury I have sustained,’ he said, laughing, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


‘is a broken watch. Luckily, the sledge has suf- 
fered nothing ; and you, I instantly perceived, had 
escaped scot-free, by the manner in which you 
looked after your furs and muffs. But I fear you 
will no more trust to my guidance.” 

Whilst he was thus speaking, Pavel, for it was 
he, scanned the ladies with a storm of mingled 
emotions. Such, and so fair a creature, would 
have been the little Constance, destined to be Leon’s 
bride ; and this was the bride report assigned to 
Casimir. Such the elegant vision his dreams had 
portrayed—such the face he loved to contemplate ; 
and, side by side with the gentle and pleasurable 
emotion which youth and beauty awaken, ran, in 
strange discord, these bitter words :—‘* No, he is 
not a man; he is a serf.’’ The countess was right. 
A serf could not be aman. If he were, he could 
not bear his condition—he must break his bonds. 
Nature must have stamped his blood with a more 
sluggish flow, or he could not tamely submit to 
such unutterable scorn. No—they did submit, and 
were serfs, and remained serfs. Now and then, 
indeed, they shed a little blood—ay, blood. Pavel 


| paused in his reverie, and pondered on the word. 


It effaced and swept away all injuries. Yes, noth- 
ing was left for the serf but to revel in hatred! It 
was a mercy, he thought, that those who trampled 
upon their rights should not seek to blind them by 
a false kindness ; for cruelty would nerve the arm 
and steel the heart. 

The other sledges now coming up, after a short 
pause, the parties separated; the men, with the 


| dogs, and the peasants, penetrating into the wood, 


the ladies sledging back to the castle. 

‘*' You can’t think, Countess Sophie,”’ said the 
bride elect, ‘* how the countenance of the man who 
came to help us haunts me; it was so dark and ill- 
boding.”’ 

** My dear, I never look at such people.” 

‘*« They sometimes look at us, though,”’ said the 
young girl, thoughtfully. ‘‘1 wonder with what 
feelings ?”’ 

‘“* That, of course, is perfectly immaterial,’’ said 
the Countess Stanoiki. 

After a long and vain pursuit, just as the day 
began to give tokens of its rapid decline, the hunt- 
ers got upon the track of a wolf, or rather wolves, 
for there evidently were several. No time was 
now to be lost, for the light was fast fading. Ex- 
cited by so many hours’ fruitless efforts, the hunts- 
men became clamorous. Some were for following 
one track, some another ; the greater part declaring 
it to be necessary to keep together, as darkness 
would soon overtake them. ‘The peasants, as ani- 
mated as their masters, created much confusion, 
baffling all the efforts of the more experienced to 
establish order, by their eagerness to follow the 
game. At length Casimir, losing patience, struck 
off on a track by himself, leaving his companions to 
take what course they could. The track Jed him 
through a low, tangled underwood, on whose 
branches the hoar-frost was assuming that tint of 
purple gray which announces the immediate disap- 
pearance of the sun. Objects were every moment 
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growing more dim. 


He was on the point of re- 


Casimir, incensed beyond endurance at his words 


tracing his steps, fearing lest he should be benighted | and manner, strode towards him with hand up- 
‘in the wood, when, from behind a bush, not ten | lifted, as if about to give vent to his long-restrained 


yards off, two large burning eyes glared red at him. | malignity in blows. 
Casimir instantly levelled his rifle, and touched the 


trigger. 


Pavel drew back. 
** Stand off!" he said, firmly. ‘* Touch me at 


The sharp snap which followed, telling | your peril !—I will bear anything but that !”’ 
that his piece had missed fire, was accompanied by 


It was a lone place. There, at least, they stood 


a loud, savage yell. The animal, almost in the act| but as man to man—the athletic peasant and the 


of springing forward, turned suddenly round, as if 


slender, effeminate-looking stripling ; and should a 


to repel some attack from behind ; and, immediately | struggle ensue, the issue could not be doubtful. 


after, endeavoring to effect a retreat, rolled over, 
not far from Casimir, transfixed with a short spear, 
such as are used by the peasants on such occasions. 
Bounding over the thicket, a man now closed, and 
grappled with him. <A brief but fierce struggle 
ensued, of which Casimir remained the passive 
spectator. At one moment he saw the beast on the 
point of triumphing over the man. Quick as 
thought he sprang to the spot; but, before he 
reached it, the wolf lay expiring at the feet of its 
opponent, whose shoulder was lacerated by the ani- 
mal’s teeth and claws. 

Casimir, secretly goaded by the superior agility 
and presence of mind displayed by an inferior, was 
transported beyond himself when he recognized in 


that inferior the object of his long-cherished ani- | 


mosity. 
** How came you here? How dare you interrupt 
my sport? Who bid you strike that wolf? But 
you are the same insolent knave you ever were !”’ 
** You would scarce have been a match for the 
brute,”’ said Pavel, coolly measuring his young 
master with his eye, and then turning it upon the 
gaunt limbs of the monster at his feet. 


Casimir felt this, and became proportionably infu- 
riated. 

** Vassal !’’ he cried, suffocating with rage. 
‘** How dare you dog my steps? How dare you 
strike my game?’’ 

At that instant, several of the huntsmen broke 
through the copse. The young count’s eyes were 
withdrawn from Pavel for one moment. That mo- 
ment was enough; when he turned to seize his 
victim, the latter was nowhere visible. An impre- 
cation burst from Casimir’s compressed lips. 

“You shall not always escape me thus!” he 
muttered, as he moved away to meet his party. 
**1°ll make you pay for this to-morrow !”’ 

The young men now declared it was time to 
leave the woods if they did not intend to take up 
their quarters there for the night; and, making 
\their way through the underwood as they best 
could in the doubtful light, at length reached the 
spot where sledges awaited them, whose torches 
threw a red glare on the snow, as they flitted over 
the plains towards the chateau. 








From Graham’s Magazine. 
THE FOUNTAIN IN WINTER. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Tue northern winds are raw and cold, 
And crust with ice the frozen mould ; 
The gusty branches lash the wall 
With icicles that snap and fall. 


There is no light on earth to-day— 

The very sky is blank and gray ; 

Yet still the fountain’s quivering shaft 
Leaps upward, as when spring-time laughed. 


No diamonds glitter on its brink, 

No red-lipped blossoms bend to drink, 
And on the blast its fluttering wing 
Is spread above no kindred thing. 


The drops that strike the frozen mould 
Make all the garden doubly cold, 

And with a chill and shivering pain 

I hear the fall of sleety rain. 


The music that in beamy May, 

Told of an endless holiday, 

With surly Winter's wailings blent, 
Becomes his dreariest instrument. 


The water's blithe and sparkling voice, 
That all the summer said ‘ Rejoice !”” 
Now pours upon the bitter air 

The hollow laughter of despair. 


So when the flowers of Life lie dead 
Beneath a darker winter's tread, 
The songs that once gave joy a soul 
Bring to the heart its heaviest dole. 


The fresh delight that leaped and sung 
The sunny bowers of Bliss among, 

But gives to Sorrow colder tears, 

And laughs to mock our clouded years. 


BLESSING. 


And my prayer shall turn into my own bosom.—Psalm 
xxxv. 13 
Wuart ever lost by giving? 
The sky pours down its rain, 
Refreshing all things living, 
While mists rise up again. 


Go, rob the sparkling fountain ; 
And drain its basin dry ; 

The barren seeming mountain 
Will fill its chalice high. 


Who ever lost by loving? 
Though all our heart we pour, 
Still other spirits moving, 
To pay our love with more. 


And was there ever blessing 
That did not turn and rest; 
A double power possessing, 
The blesser being blessed * 
Pietas Metrica. 
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STORY OF A FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—FREDERICK AND GODFREY. 


* Goprrey, will you walk with me this morn- 
ing *”’ 

Godfrey was sitting in a posture which seemed 
the very expression of gloom; his forehead bent 
upon his hands and a book resting on his knees, 
which, as for a full half-hour he had not turned 
one of the pages, might be supposed to be rather 
employed as a screen for idleness than as a subject 
of study. The face which he raised when the 
tones of Frederick’s gentle voice fell on his ear 
did not, most assuredly, belie his attitude—it ex- 
pressed profound, even sullen, despondency. He 
agreed to the proposal, however, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, and the brothers were soon on 
the lawn together, the one guiding the other’s 
steps as tenderly as was his wont. They walked 
on in silence till they reached the shadow of a 
group of plane trees, beneath which the soft turf 
formed a natural seat, edging an abrupt fall to the 
stream which murmured and fretted among the 
pebbles below. Frederick sat down and drew 
Godfrey to his side. 

** ] want to speak to you about Ida,” 
suddenly. 

Godfrey started and turned away his face, as 
though the sightless eyes of his brother could have 


said he, 


detected the emotion which he was unable to re-| 


press. 

** You think she is ill,’’ he replied, hurriedly ; 
“T have thought so myself; but I don’t believe 
there is any cause for alarm. She is anxious 
about Mrs. Chester, and tired with several nights’ 
broken rest—that is all.’’ 

Frederick smiled. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘ it was 
not about her health that I meant to speak to you. 
Come, Godfrey, can’t you guess what I was think- 
ing of ?”” 

Godfrey became very pale, but answered, with 
not more than a minute’s pause— 

** Yes, I believe I can. 


is worthy of you. Tell me, is it all settled?’ 


It was now Frederick's turn to betray a little | pocrisy. 


almost childishly, to call her sister. 


275 
and I love each other dearly already, and I long, 


What a cow- 


ard you are ! Ww ith your feelings, and with half 


‘the encouragement you have received, | would 


| 
have spoken weeks ago. 


Why, I have detected a 
hundred symptoms.”’ 

Godfrey stopped him by seizing both his hands. 

“* Frederick ! Frederick !”’ he cried, ‘‘ it is im- 
possible—you know it is impossible. Can you 
believe me for a moment to be so unnatural, so 
ungrateful? Frederick, you are unjust! Do 
you think, indeed, that I could have tried to win 
her affection’ I swear to you, in the sight of 
Heaven, that I have never done so, directly or in- 
directly, by word, look, or tone. Not even in 
thought have I ever wished to become your rival. 
Your rival—am I capable of it? It is little to 
say now that your happiness—such happiness !—is 
my first and only wish ; but you know it is true. 
That is,’’ he added, his voice becoming strangely 
bitter, ‘‘ if you don’t think I am mocking you when 
I speak to you of happiness.”’ 

** But suppose,’’ rejoined Frederick, stil] speak- 
ing lightly, as if aware of the violent agitation of 
his companion, and seeking to relieve it, ‘* suppose 
my happiness has nothing to do with the matter? 
Of course, it is highly lover-like in you to think 
that nobody can know Ida without wishing to call 
her wife; but suppose I am cold enough, or in- 
sensible enough, or rational enough, to entertain 
no such wish? You may despise me as much as 
you like, Godfrey, but indeed it is the case.”’ 

Godfrey looked earnestly and incredulously in 


his brother’s face ; its smiling serenity might have 


deceived a less impassioned observer. 
never marry,’’ said he, abruptly. 

** Is that so very terrible ?’’ rejoined Frederick, 
laughing. 

** Yes, yes !’’ continued Godfrey, with increas- 


** You will 





{ 


ing gloom, ‘‘ 1 see—I feel—I understand. Every- 
where, always, it is the same. Your whole life 


Ida loves you, and she | is the sacrifice—I can do nothing; even a word 


of affection from me to you seems the basest hy- 
The work is mine, and it is irrevocable. 


emotion ; the words had evidently taken him by) I can well believe that evil spirits may possess a 
surprise, and his deep blush showed that he Was / man, first urging him to crime, and then forever 


not altogether untouched by them. He rejoined, 


however, playfully, and flinging his arm round his in him. 


brother’s neck— 


_me bear it silently. 


avenging the acts which they themselves wrought 
Don’t talk to me—it is useless. Let 
Never let her name be men- 


“You foolish fellow, I do believe you are tioned between us again—from my lips it is pro- 


jealous ! 


elor as I am do with a wife’ Poor Ida! it is | 


What should such a confirmed old bach- | faneness even to utter it.’’ 


‘* Listen to me, my dearest brother,’’ answered 


lucky that her destiny doesn’t depend on your Frederick, now quite seriously, and assuming a 


words. 


No, no, Godfrey, 1 want her for a sister, | tone of some authority ; “ and first let me beseech 


and I want you to tell me whether I shall be dis-| you never to speak or think lightly of your affec- 


appointed ¢”’ 

Godfrey shrank away and buried his face in his 
hands ; Frederick continued, still speaking half- 
sportively, yet with evident seriousness of mean- 
ing :— 

** Do you suppose, my dear Godfrey, that I have 
been unconscious all this while? You don’t know 
how expressive tones and half-tones, unlooked-for 
silences, and fragmentary words, are to me. Ida 


| tion for me—it is the greatest injury you can do 
me. Your love, and my mother’s, have hitherto 
made my life so happy—don’t take away your 
hand—it is true, and you must believe it. 1am 
‘not afraid of mentioning in downright words that 
which it costs you so dearly to think of—my blind- 
ness. In spite of it, 1 believe that there is scarcely 
a human being in the whole world whose life is so 
uninterruptedly, so peacefully happy, as mine. I 
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seldom speak of this—indeed, it is painful to de- 
scribe one’s own feelings—but often, very often, I 
have a sense, a possession, an enjoyment of beauty 
in my thoughts, which does, I am sure, so far 
exceed the actual vision, that, were my sight re- 
stored, the first emotion would be one of disap- 
pointment. Besides, I am naturally very weak 
and unstable in character—this privation has been 
to me an angel, holding me with a stern but most 
gentle grasp, and compelling me to remain in the 
only safe path. What has it taken from me? A 
power, certainly, but also a temptation, and one 
which I was peculiarly unfit to resist. I feel the 
strongest conviction that, had I possessed my eye- 
sight, 1 should have grown up a mere idler, a 
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. { 
dangler about art, a lover of trifles, a man whose | 


existence was bound up and centred in elegancies. 
Now, my eyes are in my soul only, and—I say it 
humbly—the Divine image is ever before them. 
The Jot to which I look forward is one so joyful | 
that I only fear lest I should be unworthy to re- 
ceive it. | must deseribe it to you a little in detail 


indefatigable patience in he ‘ping me—as good in 
theory as in practice. There is an institution | 
lately established, worthy of the pure first days of 
Christianity, where students are trained, who are | 


hereafter to become servants of the church in for- | 


5 lands ; their lives are made to be a course of 


»” wy ows . | 
intly diseipline—they are under the wisest teach- | 


ing—and their daily worship is such as no man 
can joia without so feeling the privilege of his | 
membership that he must needs carry it away with 
him, an abiding witness to the truth of that Unity 
which shall hereafter be made perfect. I hope to 
obtain the direction of the musical part of these | 

rviees. JT cannot express to you how happy such 
a a life pet make me. Just faney it, dear God- 
frey—a little cottage, with its fragrant flower- 
garden, not far from the college gates, where my 
mother and I sheuld live in pleasant retirement— 
then, in the early fresh morning, my walk to the 
chapel—the delight of actually assisting in the 
service—access to the organ at all times—the 
quiet cool cloister in which I may walk and medi- 
tate—the studious, prayerful men with whom I 
shall be associated, and among whom I may per- 
haps find friends, though never, never a friend so 
dear as yourself. EvenI shall be helping forward 
the great work—even I may dedicate a not useless 
offering of a life to God.” 

He paused, his face full of calm, pure, spiritual 
enthusiasm. Godfrey had bowed his head upon 
his brother’s shoulder, and was weeping like a 
woman. Afier a minute’s silence, Frederick con- 
tinued. 

** And now, one word more on the subject which 
you have forbidden, but which will, I hope, often, 
very often, be named between us. Don’t suppose 
that I think so poorly of Ida as to believe that, if 


she could have loved me for myself, my blindness | 


would have done aught but clasp and strengthen | 
the link between us. But it is not so. I have, 
weither sought nor won her love; and you have 
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all this while been winning it—unconsciously, I 
grant, but not the less effectually. My mother 
thinks and wishes as I do. Indeed, this is the 
only thing wanting to complete my happiness.’’ 

Again a silence. 

‘* Won't you answer me, Godfrey '’’ resumed 
Frederick, almost timidly. 

‘**T am so unworthy 
low, troubled voice. 

** Say that to Ida,’’ interrupted Frederick, 
checking him ; * it is what all lovers say, though 
I don’t suppose they think it, any more than their 
ladies do. Dear, dear brother! I forgot to thank 
| 





” began Godfrey ina 





you for the sacrifice which you were so ready to 
make to me. You would have given me your 
whole happiness.”’ 

** Hush, hush !” cried Godfrey ; ‘‘ 1 would give 
you my life, and that would be far too Jittle. Oh, 
what a wretch you make me! But, Frederick,’ 
(wringing his hand vehemently,) ‘‘ remember, you 
must now release me from my promise: Ida must 


| 


. | know all.” 
You know T am a good musician—thanks to your | 


** Impossible!’ replied Frederick. ‘ You 
would not give me that pain—your word is 
| ple dged !"’ 
| « ‘But you will release me !’’ said Godfrey, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ What! do you think me so des- 
picable that even the poor virtue of honesty is out 
/of my reach! Would you force me to such mean- 
ness? No, no, Frederick! surely you love my 
"conscience as well as myself! Self- “approval 1 
have long lost, but would you have me sink so low 
as self-contempt! No, no; if I must not say all, 
| 1 will say nothing.” 

** Well, I release you,’’ answered Frederick, a 
little sorrowfully. ‘* Ida must be of a very harsh 
nature, if she does not think that a penitence so 
long, so deep, so disproportionate ” 

‘** Hitherto,’ exclaimed Godfrey, folding the 
speaker closely in his arms, ‘ it has been a bitter, 
gloomy, cold, proud penitence, but it shall be so 
no longer. Only on my knees—only before God, 
ean I pour out all that is in my heart. But you 
have conquered, and I must tell you so. Pray for 
me ; never did I fee] the need of prayer so deeply 
_as pow. And—and—ask my mother to forgive 
me. I have not been blameless towards her—but 
you know what I have felt.” 

The sound of approaching steps disturbed the 
brothers, and they were speedily joined by Alex- 
ander, Mr. Tyrrell, and uncle John. There was 
an awkward look upon the faces of two of the 
three, as though they had come together uninten- 
tionally, and had not found the surprise a pleasant 
one. But the third looked perfectly contented 
and was keeping up the conversation ata great 
rate, all by himself. 
| “Oh, yes,’’ he was saying, as they came up— 
| by the bye, dear uncle John was a thorough anti- 
| protestant ; he never said ‘‘ No,” if he could help 
it, except Lo himself; his life was one vast assent 
to a series of imaginary propositions, to most of 

which he agreed without so much as a hope of 
\onae understanding them—*‘ Oh, yes, Ida is a 
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sweet creature—a darling little girl! I don’t! Godfrey walked slowly along, his heart burning 
think she has a fault in the world. You need n’t |} with unwonted and overpowering thoughts. He 
look so glum, master Alexander, for though she | was afraid of Hope, even to cowardice ; for he 
isn’t very fond of you, I’m quite sure she would | knew that having once received it, parting from it 
sooner lose her little finger than do you an unkind- | would touch his life. He felt as though his whole 
ness.”’ nature were changing; but the process was too 

It cannot be denied that this was an unpleasant | tumultuous and too bewildering to be the subject 
speech for Alexander, who was intending to be-— of contemplation, scarcely, even, of consciousness. 
come Ida’s husband some time in the course of the | It was the dawn of a new creation, but the twilight 
next twelve months. He assumed an artificial | was too profound for him even to guess what the 
smile, and, addressing his cousins with an air of | day might bring forth. This, however, he felt— 
the utmost sweetness, said, ‘‘ I think, Frederick, | that his spirit had lost its bitterness, being full of 
Mr. ‘Tyrrell and I will leave my uncle with you ; | that true and only humility the outward vesture of 
we are going for a walk.”’ which is perfect charity. A bitter spirit, a cold, 

** A walk!” cried uncle John, ‘ the very thing | dark view of life and man, is a disease which, 
for me! I can show you such a view—there’s | though it seems to be the work of outward mishaps, 
nothing like it in the three kingdoms! I know! losses, and disappointments, is nevertheless more 
every foot of the country for miles!” and, as he | | the work of an evil tendency within us. It may be 
spoke, he passed his arm familiarly through Alex- | caught, like the plague ; but it is only the predis- 
ander’s, with a warm gripe, from which there was posed subject who catches it. 
no hope of escaping. He found Ida in a glade of the shrubbery; her 

A scarcely perceptible smile of amusement curled | lovely, childlike face was full of a new and almost 
Mr. Tyrrell’s lip as he turned away from the ill- sorrowful gravity, but she smiled when she saw 
assorted pair, and seated himself on the grass him, and came eagerly to meet him. He took her 
beside Frederick. hands in his; he felt that the hour was come, and 

** Are not you coming with us, Tyrrell ?’’ cried | that delay would be worse than failure. ‘* Ida,” 
uncle John, as he dragged his reluctant nephew | said he, with that persuasive energy of voice and 
away. manner which subdues the will at once, and leaves 

** No, thank you. I have sprained my ancle,”’ , it no time for surprise ; ‘listen to me; [ want to 
replied he, unhesitatingly telling a falsehood. ‘tell you a history; don’t wonder at me, but give 

Alexander was fairly caught. The presence of | me all your thoughts, and listen with your whole 
a stranger, with whom, for some unexplained rea- | heart.”’ 
son, it was evidently his object to stand well, pre-; ‘*I will,’’ she replied, seating herself on the 
vented him from shaking off his unweleome com- roots of an overhanging sycamore, while he stood 
panion at once, though there can be but little doubt | before her, still holding her hands, and looking 
that he did so as soon as they were out of sight. | fixedly into her face. 

As soon as Mr. Tyrrell was left alone withthe | “ There were two brothers—”’ he began. She 
brothers, he said, ‘‘ I want you to do me a favor looked up wonderingly, and was about to speak, 
with your cousin Ida. I have particular, very but he checked her almost passionately—‘ Don’t 
particular reasons for wishing to speak privately ask me any questions; wait, and you will under- 
with her friend, Mrs. Chester, as soon as she is | stand what may seem strange. I ask it of you asa 
able to receive me. Now I understand that the kindness, Ida.” 
fever has left her, that she sat up yesterday for| She felt how vehemently he was in earnest, and 
two or three hours, and is to do so again to-day. bent her head again, the color rising in her trans- 
Surely, I might be admitted. But Miss Lee, ] parent cheeks as she said softly, “‘ Don’t be angry 
suppose out of anxiety fur her friend’s health, | with me; I am listening.” 
evidently has the greatest possible repugnance to | He went on. ‘‘ There were two brothers ; one 
the idea of my seeing her, and I have been unable | was all gentleness and goodness, without a single 
to induce her even to promise that she will ask Dr. | passion to be conquered, or bad tendency to be re- 
Edgecumbe’s permission for the interview. Will sisted; born with all that is or ought to be the 
you persuade her? I am so completely a stranger | labor of a lifetime to men in general, achieved, fin- 
to her, that I can scarcely press the point with the | ished, completed in him, without an effort ;—the 
urgency which it demands; but I do assure you | other was violent, impetuons, uncontrollable. ‘Their 
that it is of the first importance that I should see | mother was a gentle, feeble, tender-hearted woman ; 
this lady soon, and alone.” she loved both with all her strength, and never 

‘* We will endeavor,”’ replied Frederick ; ‘‘ Ida opposed or thwarted either. This boundless indul- 
is nervous, she is unused to illness, and perhaps | gence could not harm the elder, but the younger 
over-anxious. You can see the doctor yourself | grew up without one attempt to curb his furious 
this evening ; and if you obtain his authority, we | passions. He was not altogether bad ; when his 
will reason Ida out of her terrors. Do you go to | fits of anger were over, he would be sorry for what 
her, Godfrey. I know she is walking in the | he had said or done, and it was no hard penance to 
grounds,”’ lte added, anxious to give his brother an | ask a forgiveness which he knew to be his own 
excuse for getting away, of which the latter was | before he begged for it. But he was utterly unre- 
not slow to take advantage. strained—such as he was in childhood, such was 
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he suffered to remain; no single effort, either from 
himself or from another, e’er checked in him one 
outburst of passion. One day—he was about 
sixteen—he quarrelled with this good, gentle, un- 
offending brother; mad with anger, he mistook 
calmness for contempt, remonstrance for sarcasm, 
and ” 

Godfrey stopped as suddenly as he had begun, 
and drew in his breath. 

‘* What?’’ said Ida, eagerly. ‘*Go on—what 
happened ?”’ 

** He struck him,”’ answered Godfrey, suppress- 
ing his voice to a whisper, and then forcibly resum- 
ing his former tone, and finishing his story in a 
hurried, almost indifferent manner—* he struck 
him—a furious blow—in the face, from the effects 
of which he never recovered. He was long ill, 
and when his health returned, he was blind for 
life !”” 

The pale horror in Ida’s face spoke more expres- 
sively than words. She shuddered and was silent, 
then turned away her face, unable to endure the 
burning gaze that was riveted upon it. Godfrey 
dropped her hands. ‘* Farewell, Ida!’’ said he. 

‘Oh! what is this’’’ exclaimed Ida, weeping 
and wringing her hands. ‘‘ Oh, why do you make 
me so miserable? is everybody's life dark and sor- 
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rowful? Godfrey—you frighten me—you have 
been deceiving me. Do not go—speak to me, God- 
frey!’? Then, suddenly pausing, she put back the 
long, bright hair from her forehead, and ran to him, 
looking up into his face with an eager smile, while 
the tears still coursed down her cheeks. ‘ Dear 
Godfrey, this was an unkind trick. 1 understand 
now ; you were trying whether you could make me 
believe it; but I don’t believe it—I did not, even at 
first—I was only bewildered and distressed because 
it was such a dreadful history. Are you angry? 
Pray forgive me—indeed, indeed I do not believe it 
of you.” 

She had laid her hand upon his arm, and was 
detaining him almost forcibly. Gently he undid 
the grasp, and put her from him, while a groan. of 
unspeakable agony broke from the depths of his 
heart. Not one look did he give her, not one word 
did he utter, but darted away, leaving her still 
standing there, pale, bewildered, incredulous, with 
her hands outstretched in the attitude in which he 
had left them, and her beautiful face all bathed in 
|tears—like a child who, having sprung eagerly to 
| the arms of one whom it had mistaken for its mother, 
| starts back affrighted and distressed on encounter- 
ing the stern, repulsive face of a stranger. 








From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE RED FLAG. 


Rep, red be the color of liberty’s wear, 
Red, red be the hue of the banner we ope ; 
Deep red as the sinking sun’s glance of despair— 
Bright red as the rising sun’s gleamings of hope. 


No tri-colored emblem want we in our wars, 
Blending falsehood with truth and the right with 
the wrong ; 
But simple and single and bold as our cause, 
A ruby red banner we ‘ll carry along. 


The red is unfading ; the blue paleth soon, 
And the smoke of the battle will tarnish the 
white ; 
Our flag must be borne in the glare of the noon, 
And be carried aloft in the storm of the night. 


It must fly in the face of the dire cannonade ; 
It must droop over heaps of the patriot dead ; 
Before old fortress wall and on new barricade, 
Where we fight with our might for our banner 
of red. 


Its hue should be beautiful over the world, 
Whether hung on the blue walls of Italy’s sky— 

On the green fields of Ireland or England unfurled, 
Or flung free to the snows that in Muscovy lie. 


The blood of our brothers has given its dye, 
And the blood of their slayers must keep it still 
bright ; 
It shall bathe in the rose-tints that stream in the sky, 
And glow in the fuse fires that gleam in the fight. 


Our pale flag of truce is all reddened and wet, 
And the olive-branch reeks with the people’s 
fresh blood. 


Red seals on the portals of Peace we will set, 
Till they ’re opened forever and opened for good. 


Red, red! is the sign that is hung in the heaven ; 
Red, red! are the hands of our tyrants in gore ; 
War, war! is their ery—and a war shall be given 
Till the places that know them shall know them 
no more. 


In the night of defeat that red banner shall seem 
Deep red as the grief that our drooping souls 
wear ; 
When the sunshine of victory proudly shall beam, 
Bright red as our joy it will play in the air. 


dart, 
When the hot streams of blood like a lava-tide 
flow, 
When the fury of war lights its flame in the heart, 
Red as fire and as burning our banner will go. 


But when wars shall be ended, and safety, return- 


ing, 
Brings back to the cheek of the maiden the bloom 
That was Purity’s gift from the kiss of the morning, 
And Freedom’s aurora disperses the gloom— 


When Cruelty, Bigotry, Theft, and Extortion 
No longer usurp the dominion of man ; 
When Justice with Might gives to Labor its por- 
tion 
And Brotherhood comes to accomplish the plan— 


When Plenty and Peace shall replace Dearth and 


And Sentes jend their hues to our jubilee’s mirth, 
Then our flag will forget all the fire of its anger, 


And softly its rose color blush —— the earth. 


L F. 





New York, Oct. 12, 1849. 


Through the blaze of the battle where death-demons : 
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THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. 


Tuesday.—Life flows away here in such un- 
marked tranquilitie, that one hath nothing whereof 
to write, or to remember what distinguished one 
day from another. I am sad, yet not dulle; me- 
thinks I have grown some yeares older since I came 
here. I can fancy elder women feeling much as 
I doe now. I have nothing to desire, nothing to 
hope, that is likelie to come to pass—nothing to 
regret, except I begin soe far back, that my whole 
life hath neede, as *t were, to begin over agayn. 

Mr. Agnew translates to us portions of Thuanus 
his historie, and y* letters of Theodore Beza, con- 
cerning y* French reformed church ; oft prolix, yet 
interesting, especially with Mr. Agnew’s com- 
ments and allusions to our own time. On y* 
other hand, Rose reads Davila, y* sworne apologiste 
of Catherine de’ Medicis, whose charming Italian 
even I can comprehende ; but alle is false and 
plausible. How sad, that y° wrong partie shoulde 
be victorious! Soe it may befall in this land ; 
though, indeede, I have hearde soe much bitter 
rayling on bothe sides, that I know not which is 
right. The line of demarcation is not soe distinctly 
drawn, methinks, as *t was in France. Yet it can- 
not be right to take up arms agaynst constituted 
authorities '—Yet, and if those same authorities 
abuse their trust? Nay, women cannot under- 
stand these matters, and I thank Heaven they need 
not. Onlie, they cannot help siding with those 
they love ; and sometimes those they love are on 
opposite sides. 

Mr. Agnew sayth, the secular arm shoulde 

never be employed in spirituall matters, and that y* 
Hngenots committed a grave mistake in choosing 
princes and admirals for their leaders, insteade of 
simple preachers with Bible in their hands; and 
he askt, *‘ Did Luther or Peter the Hermit most 
manifestlie layor with the blessing of God ?”’ 
I have noted y* heads of Mr. Agnew’'s 
readings, afier a fashion of Rose’s, in order to 
have a shorte, comprehensive account of y* whole ; 
and this hath abridged my journalling. It is the 
more profitable to me of y° two, changes the sad 
current of thought, and though an unaccustomed 
task, I like it well. 











Saturday.—On Monday I return to Forest Hill. 
I am well pleased to have yet another Sheepscote 
sabbath. ‘To-day we had y* rare event of a dinner- 
guest; soe full of what y° rebels are doing, and 
all y° horrors of strife, that he seemed to us quiete 
folks like y* denizen of another world. 





‘orest Hill, August 3.—Home agayn, and 
mother hath gone on her long intended visitt to 
uncle John, taking with her y° two youngest. 
Father much preéccupide, by reason of y* sup- 
plies needed for his M“’* service ; soe that, sweet 
Robin being away, I find myselfe lonely. Harry 
rides with me in y* evening, but y° mornings I 
have alle to myselfe; and when I have fulfilled 
mother’s behests in y° kitchen and still-room, I 
have nought but to read in our somewhat scant 
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religious. 


And (not on that account, but by reason 
I have read y* most of them before) methinks I 
will write to borrow some of Rose ; for change of 


reading hath now become a want. I am minded 
also, to seek out and minister unto some poore folk 
after her fashion. Now that I am queen of the 
larder, there is manie a wholesome scrap at my dis- 
posal, and there are likewise sundrie physiques in 
my mother’s closet, which she addeth to year by 
year, and never wants, we are soe seldom ill. 





Aug. 5.—Dear father sayd this evening, as we 
came in from a walk on y® terrace, ‘* My sweet 
Moll, you were ever the light of y* house; but 
now, though you are more staid than of former 
time, I find you a better companion than ever. 
This last visitt to Sheepscote hath evened your 
spiritts.”’ 
Poor father! he knew not how I lay awake and 
wept last night, for one I shall never see agayn, nor 
how the terrace walk minded me of him. My spiritts 
may seem even, and I exert myself to please ; but, 
within, all is dark shade, or, at best, gray twilight ; 
and my spiritts are, in fact, worse here than they 
were at Sheepscote, because, here, I am continu- 
allie thinking of one whose name is never uttered ; 
whereas, there, it was mentioned naturallie and 
tenderlie, though sadly. 
I will forthe to see some of y* poor folk. 








Same night.—Resolved to make y* circuit of 
the cottages, but onlie reached y° first, wherein I 
found poor Nell in such grief of body and mind, 
that I was avised to wait with her a long time. 
Askt why she had not sent to us for relief; was 
answered she had thought of doing soe, but was 
feared of making too free. After a lengthened 
visitt, which seemed to relieve her mind, and cer- 
taynlie relieved mine, I bade her farewell, and at 
y° wicket met my father coming up with a playn-fa- 
vored but scholarlike-looking reverend man. He 
sayd, ** Moll, I could not think what had become of 
you.”’ IT answered, I hoped I had not kept him 
waiting for dinner—poor Nell had entertayned me 
longer than I wisht, with y° catalogue of her 
troubles. The stranger, looking attentively at me, 
observed that may be the poor woman had enter- 
tayned an angel unawares; and added, ‘‘ Doubt 
not, madam, we woulde rather await our dinner 
than that you should have curtayled your message 
of charity.’’ Hithertoe, my father had not named 
this gentleman to me; but now he sayd, ‘* Child, 
this is the Reverend Doctor Jeremy Taylor, chap- 
lain in ordinarie to his M’’, and whom you know I 
have heard more than once preach before the king 
since he abode in Oxford.’’ Thereon I made a 
lowly reverence, and we walked homewards to- 
gether. At first, he discoursed chiefly with my 
father on y° troubles of the times, and then he 
drew me into y* dialogue, in the course of which 
I let fall a saying of Mr. Agnew’s which drew 
from the reverend gentleman a respectfulle look I 
felt I no way deserved. Soe then I had to explain 





collection of books, the moste part whereof are 





that the saying was none of mine, and felt ashamed 
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he shoulde suppose me wiser than I was, especiallie 
as he commended my modesty. But we progressed 
well, and he Soon had the discourse all to himself, 
for Squire Paice came up, and detained father, 
while the doctor and I walked on, 1 could not 
help reflecting how odd it was, that I, whom 
nature had endowed with such a very ordinarie 
capacitie, and scarce anie taste for letters, shoulde 
continuallie be thrown into the company of y° 
cleverest of men—first, Mr. Milton; then Mr. 
Agnew ; and now, this Doctor Jeremy Taylor. 
But like y° other two, he is not merely clever, he 
is Christian and good. How much I learnt in 
this short interview! for short it seemed, though 
it must have extended over a good half hour. He 
sayd, *‘ Perhaps, young lady, the time may come 
when you shall find safer solace in y* exercise of 
the charities than of y° affections. Safer: for, 
not to consider how a successfulle or unsuecess- 
fulle passion for a human being of like infirmities 
with ourselves, oft stains and darkens and shortens 
the current of life, even the chastened love of a 
mother for her child, as of Octavia who swooned at 
‘Tu, Marcellus, eris’—or of wives for their hus- 
bands, as Artemisia and Laodamia, sometimes 
amounting to idolatry—nay, the love of friend for 
friend, while alle is sweet influences and animating 


transports, yet exceeding y° reasonableness of that | 


of David for Jonathan, or of our blessed Lord for 
St. John and the family of Lazarus, may procure 
far more torment than profit; even if the attach- 
ment is reciprocal, and well grounded, and equallie 
matcht, which often it is not. Then interpose 
human tempers, and chills, and heates, and slyghtes, 
fancied or intended, which make the vext soul readie 
to wish it had never existed. How smalle a thing 
is a human heart! you might grasp it in your little 
hand; and yet its strifes and agonies are enough 
to distend a skin that should cover the whole 
world! But, in the charities, what peace! yea, 
they distill sweetnesse even from y* unthankfulle, 
blessing him that gives more than him that re- 
ceives; while, in the main, they are laid out at 
better interest than our warmest affections, and 
bring in a far richer harvest of love and gratitude. 
Yet, let our affections have their fitting exercise 
too, staying ourselves with y* reflection, that there 
is greater happinesse, after alle things sayd, in 
loving than in being loved, save by the God of love 
who first loved us, and that they who dwell in 
love dwell in Him.”’ 

Then he went on to speak of y* manifold acts 
and divisions of charity ; as much, methought, in 
y° vein of a poet as a preacher; and he minded 
me much of that scene in y* tenth book of y* 
Fairie Queene, soe lately read to us by Mr. Ag- 
new, wherein the Red Cross Knight and Una 
were shown Merey at her work. 





Aug. 10.—A pack-horse from Sheepscote just 
reported, laden with a goodlie store of books, be- 
sides sundrie smaller tokens of Rose’s thought- 
fulle kindnesse. I have now methodicallie divided 
my time into stated hours, of prayer, exercise, 


| 





studdy, housewiferie, and acts of merey, on how- 
ever humble a scale ; and find mine owne peace of 
mind thereby increased notwithstanding y* dark- 
nesse of public and dullnesse of private affairs. 

Made out y* meaning of ** cynosure”’ and ** Cim- 
merian darknesse.”’ 





Aug. 15.—Ful] sac am I to learn that Mr. 
Milton hath published another book in advocacy 
of divorcee. Alas, why will he chafe against y° 
chain, and widen the cruel division between us? 
My father is outrageous on y* matter, and speaks 
soe passionatelie of him, that it is worse than not 
speaking of him at alle, which latelie I was avised 
to complain of. 

Aug. 30.—Dick beginneth to fancie himself in 
love with Audrey Paice—an attachment that will 
doe him noe good ; his tastes alreadie want rais- 
ing, and she will onlie lower them, | feare—a 
comely, romping, noisy girl, that, were she but a 
farmer's daughter, woulde be the life and soul 
of alle the Whitsun-ales, harvest-homes, and hay- 
makings in the country ; in short, as fond of idling 
and merrymaking as I once was myself; only | 
never was soe riotous. 

I beginne to see faults in Dick and Harry | 
never saw before. Is my taste bettering, or my 


; 1 
temper worsenning’ At alle events, we have noe 


cross words, for I expect them not to alter, know- 
ing how hard it is to doe soe by myself. 

I look forward with pleasure to my Sheepscote 
visitt. Dear mother returneth to-morrow. Good 
Dr. Taylor hath twice taken y* trouble to walk 
over from Oxford to see me, but he hath now left, 
and we may never meet agayn. His visitts have 
beene very precious to me ; | think he hath some 
glimmering of my sad case; indeed, who knows 
it not! At parting he sayd, smiling, he hoped he 
should yet hear of my making offerings to Viri- 
placa on Mount Palatine ; then added, gravelie, 
** You know where reall offerings may be made 
and alwaies accepted—offerings of spare half-hours 
and five minutes, when we shut the closet door and 
commune with our own hearts and are stil].’’ Alsoe 
he sayd, ** There are sacrifices to make which 
sometimes wring our very hearts to offer ; but our 
gracious God accepts them neverthelesse, if our 
feet be really in y* right path, even though, like 
Chryseis, we look back, weeping.”’ 

He sayd But how manie things as bean- 
tifulle and true did I hear my husband say, which 
passed by me like y* idle wind that | regarded 
not ! 








Sept. 8.—Harry hath just broughte in y* news 
of his M’* success in the west. Lord Essex’s 
army hath beene completely surrounded by the 
royal troops ; himself forct to escape in a boat to 
Plymouth, and all the arms, artillerie, baggage, 
&c., of Skippon’s men have fallen into y* hands 
of the king. Father is soe pleased that he hath 
mounted the flag, and given double allowance of 
ale to his men. 

I wearie to hear from Robin. 
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Sheepscote, Oct. 10.—How sweete a picture of 
rurall life did Sheepscote present, when I arrived 
here this afternoon! The water being now much 
out, the face of the countrie presented a new as- 
pect ; there were men threshing the walnut trees, 
children and women putting y* nuts into osier bas- 
kets, a bailiff on a white horse overlooking them, 
and now and then galloping to another party, and 
splashing through the water. ‘Then we found Mr. 
Agnew equallie busie with his apples, mounted half 
way up one of the trees, and throwing cherry pip-| 
pins down into Rose’s apron, and now and then | 
making as though he would pelt her; onlie she | 
dared him, and woulde not be frightened. Her} 
donkey, chewing apples in y* corner, with the | 
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16th.— Walking together, this morning, Rose 
was avised to say, ‘* Did Mr. Milton ever tell you 
the adventures of y* Italian lady ?’—** Rely on it 
he never did,”’ sayd Mr. Agnew. ‘ Milton is as 
modest a man as ever breathed—alle men of first 
class genius are soe.’’—‘* W hat was y° adventure?” 
I askt, curiouslie.—‘* Why, I neede not tell you, 
Moll, that John Milton, as a youth, was extremelie 
handsome, even beautifull. His color came and 
went soe like a girl’s, that we of Christ’s college 
used to call him ‘ the lady,’ and thereby annoy 
him noe little. One summer afternoone he and I 
and young King (Lycidas, you know) had started 
on a country walk, (the countrie is not pretty, 
round Cambridge,) when we met in with an ae- 


cider running out of his mouth, presented a Judi-| quaintance whom Mr. Milton affected not, soe he 
crous image of enjoyment, and “t was evidently! sayd he would walk on to y* first rising ground 
enhanct by Giles’ brushing his rough coat with a| and wait us there. On this rising ground stood a 
birch besom, instead of minding his owne busi-| tree, beneath which our impatient young gentle- 
nesse of sweeping the walk. The sun, shining} man presentlie cast himself, and, having walked 
with mellow light on the mown grass and fresh) fast, and the weather being warm, soon falls, 
clipt hornbeam hedges, made even y* commonest | asleep as sounde as a top. Meantime, King and I 
objects distinet and cheerfulle ; and y° air was soe | quit our friend and saunter forward pretty easilie. 
cleare, we coulde hear y* village children afar off | Anon comes up with us a caroche,. with some- 


at theire play. | 

Rose had abundance of delicious new honey in| 
y’ comb, and bread hot from the oven, for ed 
earlie supper. Dick was tempted to stay too 
late ; however, he is oft as late, now, returning 
from Audrey Paice, though my mother likes it not. 





15th.—Rose is quite in good spiritts now, and 
we goe on most harmoniouslie and happilie. Alle 
our tastes are now in common ; and I never more 
enjoyed this union of seclusion and society. Be- 
sides, Mr. Agnew is more than commonlie kind, and | 
never speaks sternlie or sharplie tome now. Indeed, 
this morning, looking thoughtfullie at me, he sayd, 
‘*T know not, cousin, what change has come over 
you, but you are now alle that a wise man coulde 
love and approve."’ I sayd, It must be owing then 
to Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who had done me more 
goode, it woulde seeme, in three lessons, than he 
or Mr. Milton coulde imparte in thirty or three 
hundred. He sayd he was inclined to attribute it 
to a higher source than that; and yet, there was 
doubtlesse a great knack in teaching, and there was 
a good deal in liking the teacher. He had alwaies 
hearde y* doctor spoken of as a good, pious, and 
clever man, though rather too high a prelatist. I 
sayd, ‘* There were good men of alle sorts ; there 
was Mr. Milton, who woulde pull y* church down ; 
there was Mr. Agnew, who woulde onlie have it 
mended ; and there was Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who 
was content with it as it stoode.”” Then Rose 
askt me of y* Puritanieall preachers. Then | 
showed her how they preached, and made her 
laugh. But Mr. Agnew woulde not laugh. But 
I made him laugh at last. Then he was angrie 
with himself and with me ; only not very angry ; 
and sayd, I had a right to a name which he knew 
had beene given me, of ‘‘ cleaving mischief.” I 
knew not he knew of it, and was checked, though 
I laught it off. 








thing I know not what of outlandish in its build ; 
and within it, two Jadies, one of them having the 
fayrest face I ever set eyes on, present companie 
duly excepted. The caroche having passed us, 
King and I mutuallie express our admiration, and 
thereupon, preferring turf to dust, got on the other 
side the hedge, which was not soe thick but that 
we coulde make out the caroche, and see the ladies 
descend from it, to walk up the hill. Having 
reached the tree, they paused in surprise at see- 
ing Milton asleep beneath it ; and in prettie dumb 
shew, which we watcht sharplie, exprest their 
admiration of his appearance and posture, which 
woulde have suited an Arcadian well enough. 
The younger lady, hastilie taking out a pencil 
and paper, wrote something which she laughing- 
lie shewed her companion, and then put into y* 
sleeper’s hand. ‘Thereupon, they got into their 
caroche, and drove off. King and I, dying with 
curiositie to know what she had writ, soon roused 
our friend and possest ourselves of y* secret. The 
verses ran thus— 

Occhi, stelle mortali, 

Ministre de miei mali, 

Se, chiusi, m’ uccidete, 

Aperti, che farete ? 

‘Milton colored, crumpled them up, and yet 
put them in his pocket; then askt us what the 
lady was like. And herein lay the pleasantry of 
y° affair ; for I truly told him she had a pear- 
shaped face, lustrous black eyes, and a skin that 
shewed ‘il bruno il bel non toglie ;’ whereas, 
King, in his mischief, drew a fancy portrait, 
much liker you, Moll, than the incognita, which 
hit Milton’s taste soe much better, that he was 
believed for his payns ; and then he declared that 
I had beene describing the duenna ! Some 
time after, when Milton beganne to talk of visiting 
Italy, we bantered him, and sayd he was going to 
look for y* incognita. He stoode it well, and sayd, 
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* Laugh on! do you think I mind you? Nota bit.’ 
I think he did.” 

Just at this turn, Mr. Agnew stumbled at some- 
thing in the long grass. It proved to be an old, 
rustie horse-pistol. His countenance changed at 
once from gay to grave. ‘I thought we had noe 
such things hereabouts yet,” cried he, viewing it 





A FEW SHORT YEARS.—RETRIBUTION. 


askance. ‘‘I suppose I mighte as well think I 
had found a corner of y* land where there was 
noe originall sin.”” And soe, flung it over y* 
hedge. 

First class geniuses are alwaies modest, 
are they '—Then I should say that young Italian 
lady’s genius was not of y’ first class. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A FEW SHORT YEARS. 


A Frew short vears—and then 
What changes Time hath wrought ! 
So strange they seem, we scarce can deem 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 
The clouds that fly 
Across the sky, 
Waves tossed upon the sea, 
Shadows that pass 
Before a glass, 
Our fitting emblems be. 


A few short years—and then 
Where are the hopes that shone 
When youth with flowers enwreathed the hours, 
And earth had but one music tone 
Of joy for us and ours? 
The rainbow’s hues, 
The morning’s dews, 
The blossoms of a day, 
The trembling sheen 
On water seen 
More stable are than they. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the ad’mant chain 
That passion wrought, and madly thought 
Nor time nor change could ever strain 
Till life’s last strife was fought? 
A rope of sand, 
A goss’mer band ; 
The filmy threads at e’en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond had been. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is Ambition’s pile, 
That rose so high against the sky, 
O’ershadowing all around the while 
With its proud boast might vie? 
A shadow’s shade, 
A card-house made 
By children for their play ; 
The air-blown bells 
That folly swells 
May vaunt a surer stay. 


A few short years—and then 
Where is the mighty grief 
That wrung the heart with torture’s art, 
And made it feel that its relief 
Time’s hand could ne’er impart ? 
A stream that ’s burst, 
And done its worst, 
Then left the heaven more clear ; 
A night-mare dread, 
With morning fled, 
These sorrows now appear. 


A few short years—and then 
What of our life remains, 
The smiles and tears of other years, 
Of passion’s joys, of sorrow’s pains, 
Ambition’s hopes and fears? 





A faded dream 
To-day they seem 
Which memory scarce can trace— 
But seals they ’ve set 
Shall Time nor yet 


Eternity efface ! Acnes Smita. 





From the National Era. 
Rerrisvtion: or, Tue Vate or Suapows. A 
Tale of Passion. By Emma D. E. Nevitt South- 
worth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume, which first appeared as a serial in 
the Era, revised and enlarged, forms No. 130 of 
the Library of Select Novels, published by the 
Harpers. The series includes the writings of Bul- 
wer, Bremer, James, Andersen, Jerrold, and How- 
itt, and other distinguished writers of fiction; but 
it may well be doubted whether, in terseness of dic- 
tion, searching analysis of character, intensity of 
passion, and power of description, any one of them 
can be regarded as superior to this production of 
our countrywoman. ithout being liable to the 
charge of imitation, ‘* Retribution’ reminds us of 
Jane Eyre, and the‘later productions of that school. 
It has their strength and sustained intensity, while 
it embodies, as they can scarcely be said to do, an 
important moral lesson. It is well called a Tale 
of Passion. Painfully intense, its heat scorches as 
we read. Some of its scenes are overdrawn ; mind 
and heart revolt and protest against those terrific 
outbursts of passion, on the part of the beautiful 
fiend, who drags down in her fatal embrace the 
proud, self-deceived statesman. There are a few 
feeble passages, and some extravagant ones. But, 
as a whole, we do not hesitate to say, that it is 
worthy of a place with Brockden Brown’s Wieland, 
Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar Huntley, the only Amer- 
ican romances with which we can properly compare 
it. It cannot fail to be widely read, and we doubt 
not its success will warrant its author in the entire 
devotion of her extraordinary powers to a depart- 
ment of literature which, under the influence of a 
well-principled mind, a generous heart, and health- 
ful sympathies, may be made the medium of teach- 
ing lessons of virtue and honor, the Christian duty 
of self-denial, and heroic devotion to the right and 
the true, but which has been too often the channel 
through which impure fancies, stimulants to already 
over-excited passions, enervating the body and poi- 
soning the soul, have been sent forth on their errands 


of evil. J.G. W. 





[AGAINST RASH JUDGMENTS. ] 


*Atas! how unreasonable as well as unjust a 
thing it is for any to censure the inwards of another, 
when we see that even good men are not able to 
dive through the mystery of theirown! Be assured 
there can be but little honesty, without thinking as 
well as ible of others; and there can be no 
safety without thinking humbly and distrustfully 
of ourselves.”"—Dean Young, vol. 1, p. 230. 





TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


From the London Times, Oct. 2. 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Tue issue of the Hungarian war has been fol- 
lowed by consequences for which we were wholly 
unprepared; and which threaten to disturb, if 
not the peace of Europe, at least the amicable re- 
lations of the western courts of Europe with that 
of St. Petersburg. There seems to be no reason 
for doubting that the Russian ambassador at St. 
Petersburg has made a formal demand of the Porte 
for the surrender of the Hungarian revolutionists 
who took refuge within its ‘territories. There 
seems to be just as little reason for doubting that 
the demand has been rejected, and that the Rus- 
sian ambassador has received orders from his own 
court to quit Constantinople immediately. Should 
these reports prove to be as well founded as we 
believe them to be, a rupture between the Porte 
and the court of St. Petersburg is at hand, which 
will very possibly terminate in a general European 
war. On the course pursued by Russia on this 
occasion it is hardly necessary to dilate. There 
can be but one opinion upon it, whether it be re- 


garded in its relation to the comity or to the equity | 


of nations. It transgresses, it tramples on, both. 
It violates the established rules by which the in- 
tercourse of civilized countries has been heretofore 
guided. It perils the peace of Europe while it 
violates its laws. 

We can the more easily afford to speak thus of 
Russian policy, because we have supported it in 
the recent Austrian dissensions. But the present 
aspect of Russia is a very different affair. She 
appears in a character, for which, if there be pre- 
cedent, there is no justification. In the demand 
which she now makes upon the Turkish court, 
Russia asserts a right of interference which has 
never yet been accorded to any nation. She act- 
ually seeks to extort from Turkey a violation of 
that which has always been considered a law 
binding on all civilized communities. The very 
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does exist between Russia and Turkey, by which 
Turkey is bound to give up Russian refugees, the 
same treaty would compel Russia to surrender 
Turkish refugees to the demands of the Porte. If 
this be not the state of the case, and Turkey be 
bound to make concessions which she is not en- 
titled to exact, then the position in which she 
stands to Russia 1s not that of an ally, but of a 
dependent. 

This would be the case if the refugees who had 
crossed the Turkish frontier, and domiciled them- 
selves on Turkish soil, were Russian subjects. 
But in what relation do the two powers appear to 
;each other, when the exiles whose bodies Russia 
demands are aliens, whose subjection she does not 
pretend to claim, and whose homage she has no 
right to enforce? If any power has a right to 
make this claim, it is Austria; and Austria could 
do it only by virtue of treaties. The Emperor 
of Russia has no more right to do so than the Em- 
| paver of China—unless it be on the faith of some 
| clause in the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, or on the 
| faith of the weakness and helplessness which sug- 
| gested and dictated that strange compact. 

This is the true solution of the problem. Rus- 
sia is strong and the Porte is weak. Russia exacts 
with the view of obtaining a servile concession or 
| provoking an unequal conflict. The answer of 





| the Porte has been worthy of its former greatness. 
The morality of Moslem shames the profligacy of 


| Christian morals. The Hungarian refugees are 
beaten, vanquished men. As such, they are en- 
‘titled to the pity of all nations. They are stran- 
| gers, seeking the hospitality of a people with whom 
| hospitality is an article of religious faith. As such, 
to abandon them would be an act of impiety as well 
}as of inhumanity. The Porte will not surrender 
\the exiles who have thrown themselves on her 
| soil, even to the powerful sovereign who can bring 
| into the field 700,000 men. Stripped of nearly all 
her strength—with little but the traditions of her 
past splendor remaining—distracted from within 


admission of foreigners into any state—whatever | and menaced from without—Turkey still clings 
be their description—is a guarantee that the sov-| firmly to the noblest article of her faith, and holds 
ereign of that state will extend to them the rights it like a shield over the helpless and the humbled, 


of native subjects. This generally understood law 
can be neutralized or modified only by special con- 
tract. ‘* The sovereign,’’ says Vattel, ‘‘ ought not 
to grant an entrance into his state for the purpose 
of drawing foreigners into a snare ; as soon as he 
admits them, he engages to protect them as his 
own subjects, and to afford them perfect security 
as far as depends upon himself.” (Book II., 
chap. 8.) If there has been any clause in a treaty 
either secret or avowed by which refugees are to 
be mutually given up by each of the contracting 
powers, then this general law is specially abro- 
gated. But, in the first place, these treaties, for 
the most part, refer to felonious crimes, which it 
is the interest of all civil societies to punish, and 
not to political misconduct, of which a foreign 
state can hardly be supposed to be a judge. In 
the second place, they make the mutuality a con- 
dition of the contract. So that, supposing a treaty 


against the autocrat of the strongest empire in the 
world. 

And the power which does this is the ally—the 
ancient ally of England. True, we have not al- 
ways behaved to her either with the honesty or 
the affection of allies. There have been untoward 
events in our relations which we should take an 
opportunity of repairing. She is the ally also of 
France. France, too, has a reputation to repair. 
The two countries have blustered and declaimed 
much about upholding the liberties and civilization 
of the world. The time has now come when these 
promises should be made good and these boastings 
justified. The question is, shall we, or shall we 
not, abandon an ancient ally and acquiesce in an 
arrogant dictation which insults all the states of 
Europe Having decided what is the proper 
course to take, shall we content ourselves with 
peddling protests and peaceful jeremiads? On 
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our decision and our action hang the immediate 
fate of Turkey, and it may be the prospective des- 
tinies of India and of England herself. 


From the Times, Oct. 3. 


Her majesty’s ministers, suddenly and specially 
convoked from their various pursuits or retirement 
in different parts of the kingdom, held a cabinet 
council yesterday, at the Foreign office, which was 
uumerously attended. At this unwonted season 
of the year, the fact that a cabinet has been sum- 
moned by direction of Lord Palmerston for the 
despatch of serious business, is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the importance attached by that minister to 
the late occurrences at Constantinople; for we 
believe that the threatening state of the relations 
between Russia and the Porte, and the last de- 
spatches received from Sir Stratford Canning, are 
the sole cause of this deliberation of the govern- 
ment. The promptitude with which this call on 
the responsible advisers of the crown has been 
made and obeyed, augurs well for the spirit which 
ought to govern their resolutions in such an emer- 
gency, and we trust that the next few hours will 
send forth to Constantinople the fullest assurances 
that, if these menacing and unjust demands of 
Russia are to be enforced by more menacing and 
injurious acts on the part of the Northern power, 
they will have awakened in the government, as 
well as in the people of England, a determination 
to show that such pretexts are ill chosen to cover 
an aggression on the sultan’s independence. That 
independence has been placed, by repeated acts of 
the diplomacy of Europe, under the joint protec- 
tion and recognition of all the powers ; and if ever 
there was a moment when it could not be assailed 
without peculiar ignominy, it is when the Porte 
invokes the rights and usages of nations for the 
protection of defeated fugitives, intent only on 
escape from the scene of an unsuccessful contest. 
To intimidate and to degrade the sultan and his 
ministers into the commission of a mean action, at 
the command of a Russian aide-de-camp, is an out- 
rage which might have been spared by the sov- 
ereign of one empire to that of another; and in 
this instance Europe will acknowledge that the 
principles of honor, humanity and civilization, 
claim her support for Turkey against pretensions 
dietated either by the cruelty of revenge or the 
designs of a still darker policy. 

It is most fortunate that, at such a crisis, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople should be a 
man whose sedate character, unshaken firmness, 
and long experience, command the profound re- 
spect, not only of all parties in this country, but 
of ali nations abroad. Sir Stratford Canning is 
not an envoy to be moved to rash or inconsiderate 
actions ; he represents, with the greatest authority, 
the stable and dignified policy of this country, and 
if he is ever led to take a great resolution, it is by 
some positive interest and some great emergency. 
It becomes the country, therefore, to give its unre- 
served support to an ambassador who enjoys our 
unreserved confidence ; and though Sir Stratford 





Canning has care‘ally abstained from. implicating 
the home government directly in a foreign dispute, 
he has given his opinion and his counsel] in a man- 
ner which claims the entire sanction of his sov- 
ereign and of Britain. It is stated that the Turkish 
minister of foreign affairs addressed to the Eng- 
lish and French ambassadors several momentous 
questions, after the receipt of the Russo-Austrian 
ultimatum. These questions were answered by a 
collective note, in which Sir S. Canning and Gen- 
eral Aupick affirmed that the treaties of Kutshuk- 
Kaimarji, and of Passarowitch, do not justify the 
demands for the surrender of the Polish and Hun- 
garian fugitives; that the refusal of the Porte 
would, therefore, not amount to a breach of these 
treaties, or to a lawful cause of war ; that the assist- 
ance of the armed forces of France and England, 
in the event of war, could not be promised without 
special instructions, but that these states would 
readily proffer their mediation to avert a rupture 
between the Porte and the two emperors. At this 
stage the matter rests. Prince Radzivil imme- 
diately set out for St. Petersburg, and will be 
followed thither by Fuad Effendi, charged to ex- 
plain to the Emperor Nicholas the scruples of the 
Divan, so that at the very moment the British 
government is called upon to decide upon the course 
it may hereafter have to pursue in the East, the 
Russian cabinet is resolving the question of peace 
or war. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the extreme 
inadequacy of the cause which has given rise to 
this turmoil. A few enthusiastic Magyar patriots, 
who have outlived a struggle which has been more 
fatal to their country than to themselves, and who 
appear to have ended in plunder what began in 
imposture, have taken refuge under the guns of 
the fortress of Widden, accompanied by certain 
Polish soldiers of fortune, who have participated 
freely in every civil broil of the last eighteen 
months. These men have obviously no object but 
to effect their escape through Turkey to the West 
of Europe, where their delusions and their con- 
spiracies may ferment at a vast distance from their 
native scenes of action. ‘To intercept such fugi- 
tives would seem more embarrassing than useful 
even to their enemies, for we cannot credit Prince 
Radzivil’s brutal threat of a wholesale execution 
of the band. Turkey may be bound not to harbor 
the mortal enemies of Russia or Austria on their 
respective frontiers, but all that is asked for these 
persons is leave to depart ; in fact, their removal 
from the Ottoman dominions would terminate the 
quarrel, just as the departure of Louis Napoleon 
from a Swiss canton put an end some years ago to 
the menacing requisition of the French for his 
immediate expulsion. 

But when we consider how paltry and unreal 
the cause is for which so much wrath has been put 
on; when we observe that, instead of having re- 
course to the more subtle influences of Russia, 
which are not unknown at Constantinople, Prince 
Radzivil delivered his message in the tone of a 
bully and the terms of a challenge, and thereby 
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rendered it impossible for the Porte to comply with 
such demands without grievous humiliation, we 
cannot entirely divest ourselves of the apprehension 
that the Russian government has taken this oppor- 
tunity and these means to fasten a quarrel on the 
Turkish empire for its own purposes. The nature 
of the assistance given by Russia to Austria in the 
Hungarian war, has effectually paralyzed the op- 
position she would heretofore have encountered in 
that quarter. France is too much engrossed at 
home and in Italy to embark on a very bold and 
energetic course of foreign policy ; and Mr. Cob- 
den’s late absurdities, added to many fruitless and 
feeble passages in our own foreign policy, have 
raised doubts abroad as to the efficacy and sincerity 
of Britain. These temptations to reénter upon 
the favorite scene of Russian aggression had long 
ago been pointed out; we know not even now to 
what extent the Emperor of Russia is disposed to 
follow them; but certainly the tenor of Prince 
Radzivil’s commission, and the subsequent u/tima- 
tum, lead to no other conclusion than that a course 
of policy adverse and insulting to Turkey may be 
pursued to actual hostility. 

If these intentions have been entertained at St. 
Petersburg, and if this quarrel has been sought for 
a more sinister purpose than even the sacrifice of 


a few poor refugees, ‘he moment is come when the | 


vigorous and united action of England and France 
is the best chance of averting war. On a less 
striking occasion, Lord Palmerston proposed that 
the combined fleets should take up their position 
within the Dardanelles; and the rejection of that 
scheme by France was held to be the source of her 
subsequent miscarriage in 1840. Louis Napoleon 
is bound in an especial manner to let no such op- 
portunity slip again. He has lived the life of an 
exile under the protection of those very usages 
which are now violated by despotism on the track 
of revenge; and Switzerland did for him what 
Turkey is still proud enough and strong enough to 
do for other victims of political agitation. What- 
ever, then, the mature resolutions of the court of 
St. Petersburg may be on the receipt of the refusal 
of the Porte, the resolutions of the faithful allies 
of the sultan will not, we hope, be less firm or 
less effective. ‘To abandon the Turkish Divan, 
would be to abandon our own principles, our own 
envoy, and the future integrity of the Ottoman 
empire; but if this cause be maintained with the 
spirit and dignity which it requires, there is great 
reason to believe that the pretensions of the Em- 
peror of Russia will subside, and an affair which 
has had a formidable commencement, may still be 
brought to a pacific termination. 


From the Times, Oct. 5. 
Paris, Oct. 4, P. M. 

I believe I can assure you, on the best author- 
ity, that the French and English governments are 
decided in acting together fo the last in the affairs 
of Constantinople. I noticed a day or two ago 
the existence of a feeling here, not exactly of 
onlin but of doubt, as to whether in the extreme 
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ease England won!d cooperate with France. This 
feeling did not arise, at least in the eyes of rational 
and fair men, out of any belief of insincerity on 
the part of England; but it was doubted whether 
the English government would be supported by 
public opinion in England in any measures showing 
a determination to resist to the last the pretensions 
of the czar. The French government naturally 
hesitated at the chance of being drawn into a quar- 
rel with Russia, being then left alone to sustain 
it, and acting single-handed. These fears, con- 
sidering what is to be done at home, can scarcely 
be blamed. It is necessary to observe that the 
proceedings of the Peace Congress in England 
and in Paris, led parties here to suppose that, on 
no account, and in no cause, would the English 
people approve of their government having recourse 
to extreme measures. The unanimous opinion of 
the press in England, however, and particularly 
that portion of it which is known to give faithful 
expression to public opinion, has removed all hes- 
itation on that score. It is now believed that 
though John Bull may have little objection to 
occupy his leisure hours, or to vary the monotony 
of commercial pursuits, by a little harmless the- 
ory, yet the old spirit of the Saxon is still alive as 
ever, and that it wants only some act of outrageous 
and manifest wrong, on the part of a powerful des- 
pot against a weak and inoffensive neighbor, to 
/eall forth the ancient energy of his character and 
|his love of fair play. The French government 
seem now convinced that England will be true to 
herself and to France, to the last, in this quarrel 
‘of injustice ; and the instructions addressed to the 
| French minister at St. Petersburg are, I am told, 
hot a whit less energetic than those which, I pre- 
/sume, have been addressed to the English ambas- 
isador. There is reason, however, to hope that 
‘the affair will terminate otherwise than in a hostile 
/manner, and that the Emperor of Russia will be 
‘convinced not only of the injustice of his preten- 
‘sions in the present instance, but that it is his 
‘interest at this moment, as much as that of any 
‘other sovereign, not to do anything that would 
again throw Europe into confusion or war. The 
decided attitude of the two governments of France 
‘and England will convince the emperor that his 
'pretensions will not be tolerated with impunity. 
|The divided state of parties in France renders her 
| setion more difficult ; why, it is superfluous to say. 
| But the existence of these difficulties will not, I 
believe, deter her in such a cause, or prevent her 
from joining frankly with a friendly government in 
resistance to injustice. 





From the London Chronicle, 5 Oct. 


The feelings of the French towards Russia form 
a curious anomaly amongst popular tendencies, and 
a remarkable iilustration of national character. 
The colossal power of the ezar dazzles them ; 
their imagination is irresistibly captivated by the 
‘notion of a sovereign ruling over thirty degrees of 
| latitude by the simple declaration of his will ; and 
jmany think they see in him a chosen instrument 
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of vengeance against /a perfide Albion—a coadju- 
tor who will infallibly aid them, sooner or later, 
to wipe out the mortifying recollections of Water- 
loo. Thus, M. de Lamartine, in his ‘‘ History of 
the Revolutions of 1848,’’ maintains that only two 
modes of forming ‘‘ a French system’’ were open 
either to the government of the restoration, or to 
his own. France might unite with Austria 
against Russia and England, or with Russia 
against England and Austria. 

In the first case, France would have obtained 
developments in Savoy, in Switzerland, and in the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, by concessions to 
Austria in Italy, and on the Lower Danube, and on 
the shores of the Adriatic. In the second case, 
France would have stifled Austria between herself 
and Russia. She could have spread freely in Italy, 
retaken Belgium and the frontiers of the Rhine, 
and gained influence in Spain. Constantinople, the 
Black Sea, the Dardanelles, the Adriatic, conceded 
to Russian ambition, would have insured her these 
augmentations of territory. The Russian alli- 
ance !—it is the cry of nature ; it is the revolution 
of geography ; it is the war alliance for the eventu- 
alities of the future of two great races; it is the 
equilibrium of peace by two great weights at the 
extremities of the continent, comprising the mid- 
dle, and exiling England, like a satellite power, to 
the ocean and Asia. 

It never appears to have so much as suggested 
itself to this apostle of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, that alliances or combinations of this kind 
take rank, in morals, with the partition of Poland ; 
nor, we believe, would they be repudiated for that 
reason by his countrymen. The spirit in which 
he writes is emphatically their spirit. It explains 
General Lamoriciere’s late abortive mission to St. 
Petersburg, which would otherwise seem made for 
the express purpose of inviting the marked insult 
to the president and the republic which it brought 
down upon them. It also explains the otherwise 
unaccountable calmness or tameness with which 
the news from Turkey has been received in Paris 
beyond the immediate precincts of the Bourse. 
Where are the friends of the oppressed races of 
the great European family’ What has become 
of the philanthropic democrats, who so lately 
rivalled Anacharsic Clootz in the extravagance 
and cosmopolitan character of their demonstrations ? 
Surely, all cannot have followed the fortunes of 
M. Ledru Rollin! Are they reluctant to uphold 
the sultan, because they have assailed the pres- 
ident for restoring the Pope! And do the legit- 
imists, on their side, shrink from the antithesis of 
cuntemporaneously defending both the Cross and 
the Crescent! Not a single interpellation has 
been addressed to M. de Tocqueville ; nor, with 
rare exception, has the affair formed the prominent 
subject of discussion in any of the journals which 
are regarded as the organs of the leading parties. 
This looks very much as if no party—republican, 
legitimist, Orleanist, Bonapartist, or socialist— 
was particularly eager to commit itself against 
Russia, even in a cause appealing to the warm- 
est sympathies of an impulsive and excitable peo- 
ple. At the same time, they must have been 





perfectly conscious all along that they stood com- 
mitted as deeply as ourselves; the French and 
English ambassadors having pledged their respec- 
tive nations to back the Sublime Porte in every 
way short of an armed intervention, for which, as 
they said, it was of course impossible for them to 
engage without special instructions for the purpose. 

We note this seeming indifference as a phenom- 
enon well deserving the grave attention of Lord 
Palmerston. We by no means infer from that, on 
the present occasion, the cause of justice and 
humanity will be abandoned by the French govern- 
ment, which, it is understood, has approved the 
line taken by General Aupick, and intimated its 
readiness to codperate with England for the pro- 
tection of the Porte. We retain, however, our 
original opinion, that there is but little cause to 
apprehend an actual rupture. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that a declaration of war follows a delib- 
erate conference of ambassadors, or a timely ref- 
erence to courts ; and the judicious course followed 
by the sultan, in throwing the chief responsibility 
of his refusal on Sir Stratford Canning and Gen- 
eral Aupick, is his security. We must give them 
eredit for requiring the fullest information as to 
facts and documents before answering the question ; 
and it is, therefore, most important to observe that, 
in their opinion, “‘ the treaties of Kutschah-Kay- 
nardi and Passarowitch do not confer on Austria 
and Russia the right of demanding the extradition 
of the Hungarian refugees.’’ We assume, for the 
sake of argument, that each emperor, in point of 
form, demanded only his own subjects ; and we say 
that the utmost they can demand, jointly or sever- 
ally, under the treaties, or under any recognized 
doctrine of international law, is, that the fugitives 
shall not be harbored in Turkey. 

The last advices from New York state that Bem 
and Dembinsky were expected in the United States ; 
and the gordian knot will probably be untied, by 
suffering them and their companions to leave Wid- 
din without beat of drum, and quietly embark on 
board some French, English, or American vessel 
in the Bosphorus. There is no necessity for bring- 
ing matters to extremities, nor for driving the 
ezar to throw, Brennus-like, his sword into the 
scale. The sultan has done no more than duty 
and honor required of him in saving these unhappy 
men from death, or (worse than death) Siberian 
exile ; and if (which remains to be proved) the 
imperial demand is only the first step in a scheme 
of aggression, which is to end in reducing him to 
the condition of a viceroy, his firm and chivalrous 
resistance, backed by the universal sense of justice 
in mankind, can hardly fail to cause the indefinite 
postponement, or, most probably, the eventual 
abandonment, of the scheme. 





From the Daily News, Oct. 5. 
The Emperor of Russia has evidently been 
misled into his outrageous and impolitic challenge 
to the Porte by the vile flatterers who, in his own 
court, and in our press, belauded his magnanimity, 
extolled his military prowess and skill, and 
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their fullest support and approbation to the cause 
of imperial tyranny against Hungarian freedom 
and independence. During that memorable strug- 
gle the press of London and of Paris deserted its 
duty, and instead of representing the sentiments 
and sympathies of the people, led, on the contrary, 
to a belief that the English and French condemned 
all kinds of popular resistance even on behalf of 
the most prescriptive freedom. And the czar was 
induced to suppose that in the crushing of Hun- 
gary and the immolation of its champions he was 
doing that which the respectable and influential 
classes of England and France approved. One 
presumption led to another. If Bem and Dem- 
binski were but ambulating revolutionists, if Kos- 
suth was a mere rioter and plunderer, as the Times 
to this day does not blush to call him, Russia cer- 
tainly was warranted in claiming the extradition 
of men so branded. 

The silence of the French public, the malignity 
of our press, the known dissensions of our own 
government, and the boasts of foreign diplomatists 
in London, (that they could get up an émeute at any 
time either in the press or in Parliament against 
Palmerston,) misled the ezar to believe that he 
might bully the Porte with the most complete im- 
punity and success. Marvellous will be his rage 
when he discovers his mistake ; and most natural 
his fury against those vile partisans that backed 
him through every act of invasion, oppression, 
cruelty, and military tyranny, in order to desert 
him at the last moment, and expose him to a 
rebuff from the sultan and his constitutional allies. 

The most galling circumstance to Russia is, 
however, not so much the escape of Kossuth, and 
the presence in Western Europe of a statesman 
well acquainted with the weakness and insecurity 
of eastern despotism—its mortification is to find 
France and England once more drawn up in one 
line of defence before Constantinople against Rus- 
sian aggression. What blunders the ezar must 
have made to have produced this sentiment and 
demonstration of resistance on the part of two 
powers, grown so indifferent to foreign policy and 
to each other ! 

With respect to England, we doubt if Russia 
could have quarrelled with the Porte for any other 


cause that would have enlisted English sympathies | 


so strongly for it. Had Russia annexed the prin- 
cipalities, closed the Danube, renewed the treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi, it is to be doubted if it could 
have stirred either our diplomacy or our public 
Opinion to interfere. But the outrageous demands 
of the Russian Envoy, inspired apparently by a 
mere carniverous and sanguinary appetite, together 
with the spontaneous resistance of the sultan, on 


the principles of humanity and just pride, have so | 


rallied England and France, both government and 


the principalities, send his agents to excite dis- 
turbances in Bulgaria and in Bosnia, and sow in 
Turkey that same insurrectionary spirit, which he 
declares to be heresy north of the Danube. But 
war the czar wil] not make. 

With oppressed nations writhing beneath the 
fangs of despotism from the Baltic to the Danube, 
these military tyrants durst not venture on war 
with Western Europe, which would be felt not 
only by the resuscitation of Poles and Hungarians, 
but by the destruction of that export trade which 
alone brings the Russian landed proprietors their 
revenues. Were the flax, the hemp, the tallow, 
and the corn, shut up to rot in the ports of St. 
Petersburg, Riga and Odessa, as they would soon be 
in case of war, Russia would find that imaginative 
wealth, which scribes are so fond of exaggerating 
fail her altogether. Holland would searcely ven- 
ture her annual Joans. While Russian proprietors, 
as well as Russian serfs, would begin to ask why 
they were to be mulected or sacrificed, in order to 
set up again the shadow of an Austrian empire, 
or to avenge upon brave Hungarians the imbecility 
and treachery of the house of Hapsburg. 

We see it reported that Gen. Lamoriciere is 
returning to France. We should not be sur- 
prised. The conduct and the language of the 
ezar to that envoy was known to be a capricious 
alternation of cajolery and menace, one day calling 
Louis Napoleon his friend, the next hinting that 
he might find it convenient to set up the Duke of 
Bordeaux, or some more pliant pretender. Not- 
withstanding the leaning of more than one French 
statesman to a Russian alliance, we do not see the 
possibility of either the French government con- 
descending to the required meanness, or the 
French public resigning themselves to the re- 
quired indifference. In both countries, indeed— 
of England and France—whether governments go 
too fast or too slow, the people will be found to 
go right at the critical and serious moment. And 
the present is one of these. 





A terrer from Com. Voorhees, of the United 





States ship Savannah, dated San Francisco, Aug. 
31, says—‘* There are about two hundred and fifty 
| vessels in harbor, many of them large ships, and 
| . “ 7 

|mosily abandoned and going to ruin. They will 
all be wrecked in the course of the coming winter 
if they be not taken care of in time. It is a most 
| woful pity to look upon the shameful waste and 
/ruin of so much valuable property. The owners 
,and underwriters of New York and the other cities 
of the Union ought to petition the president for a 
| man-of-war, whose special duty it should be to take 
care of the abandoned vessels by taking down some 
of their yards and spars, and moor them safely, so 
_as to prevent them from going on shore or dragging 
|against each other. Such is the position of these 
| vesse!s, crowded together, that, if the windward 
|one were to take fire, the whole fleet would be 


public opinion, to the side of Turkey, that the burned, without the possibility of saving any of 
czar must recoil. He may indeed higgle about | them.” 
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The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 


into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- | H 


nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with oup- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process ef change, to some new state at 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreigu 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Thing Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. . 

We hope that, by Nie ae the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.—We are desirous oi making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly on, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with cther works ~—— in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasnineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in ev and in this country, this 
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has ry to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of t 
English lan 


current literature of the 


guage, but this by its immense extent and ¢omprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind fa 


the utmost expansion of the present age, 
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